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A 100% RECORD 


Awards on May 8th, 1943 to two 
plants in Kenosha, Wisc., com- 
pleted this 100% record for The 
American Brass Company. 


TEN AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
PLANTS IN U. S. A. HAVE EARNED RIGHT 
TO FLY ARMY-NAVY “E” FLAGS 


This is the story in terms of war production 


Our Connecticut plants were among the first in the 
brass industry to receive the coveted “E” Award for out- 
standing production of war materials. Since then ail 
our plants, including those in the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and New York, have been similarly honored. 


As the largest fabricator in the copper and brass field, 
The American Brass Company is keenly aware of its 
responsibility and its opportunity to serve the cause 
of the United Nations. 

Since 1939, production has been tripled, with vir- 
tually every pound today going for war purposes. 


WARTIME PRODUCTION RECORD OF THE U.S. BRASS INDUSTRY 
7 showing percentage increases over 1939 


This chart*, based on 1939 peacetime production, shows the rapid swing 
into all-out war production, both by the copper and brass fabricating industry 
and The American Brass Company (not including Government-owned plants), 
All-time production records have been continually broken ever since the 
National Defense Program was initiated in 1940. 

#DBased on compilations of The American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


This record was accomplished by close cooperation 
between management and labor ... careful planning 


for rapid conversion to wartime operations . . . inten- 
sive training of new personnel . . . plus efficient utiliza- 
tion of existing and new plant equipment. 


Detailed figures, of course, cannot be revealed, but 
The American Brass Company is consistently breaking 
all previous volume records. In addition to its U. S. 
plants and that of a Canadian subsidiary, Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd., the company’s production also 
embraces three plants operated for the United States 
and Canadian Governments. 

Shipments this past January were the largest in the 
company’s history. March exceeded January. The first 


quarter of ’43 was by far the greatest tonnage quarter 
in the records of the company. 


8000 % 
7000 % 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER ALLOYS FOR 
AMMUNITION by The American Brass Co. 


This chart shows the vast increase 
in production of copper-base al- 
loys directly earmarked for ammu- 
nition in plants operated by The 
American Brass Company. This is 
one of the most vital needs for 
copper and brass. Tremendous 
quantities are required for all types 
of ammunition. 
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The American Brass Company is proud indeed that all 
the plants it operates in the U. S. A. have won the honor 
of flying the Army-Navy “E” for excellence in produc- 
tion. But it is even prouder of the organization and the 
will-to-produce that have made this record possible 
... and will keep it going. «1840 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


ot Copper Mining Company 


BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN AFFORD. 


TURN 


IN ALL THE SCRAP YO CAN FIND 
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Minute Men 


Ovr front cover for this Independence 
Day month salutes not only the flag but 
the Minute Men, particularly those who 
in 1943 are carrying on the sturdy tradi- 
tion of ’75. Still more specifically, we 
mean the countless bankers, business 
men and other civilian defenders who 
are on call for unspectacular home front 
service. They, too, are firing the shot 
heard ’round the world. 


Our Minute Man 


Pernars a word or two about him will 
be of interest. 

In support of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s war savings program, the United 
States Flag Association invited the na- 
tion’s magazines to participate in a flag 
cover competition for issues current on 
July 4. The rules provided that the 
design include a War Bonds appeal. 

In BANKING’s editorial huddle on 
plans for this cover, the obvious associa- 
tion between the bonds and the Daniel 
SChester French Minute Man bobbed up 
z quickly, and it was suggested that we 
3% try for a photographic arrangement of 
sj the flag and the fighting farmer who 
‘ (CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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New Employee’s Conception of “Running a Block” 


guards the North Bridge at Concord. 

Then somebody recalled that the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, practically 
across the street from BANKING in mid- 
town New York, had a bronze copy, in 
reduced size, of the original statue. 
Maybe we could pose it with a flag. . . . 
A telephone call to the gallery brought 
a gracious “certainly,” so our JOHN 
McCann, freighted with film, bulbs, 
banner, camera and a deal of that in- 
tangible called skill, hied him to G.C.A.G. 
There, he and the Minute Man had a 
long session under the floodlights. When 
it was over BANKING had a cover to be 
proud of. 


Want One? 


IF you think this photograph would 
help promote War Bonds in your bank 
or would decorate your home and/or 
office, we'll be glad to supply unlet- 
tered prints at cost, either on a double 
mat or in glossy finish. The price is $1, 
postpaid. Send your request to BANKING, 
22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Paneleers in Print 
As the year moves into its second half, 


ration banking is still a subject of 
primary importance to banks. Its prob- 
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BANKING Jinglet 


R. G. RANKIN 
& CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 
of 
Banks and Trust Companies 
for 
Directors’ Committees 


THE TELLER, DETROIT BANK 


lems, by this time, have made them- 
selves evident, and solutions thereto are 
being duly worked out. 

For this July issue we organized a 
“Panel in Print” on ration banking. 
We invited bankers in different sections 
to contribute brief discussions of prob- 
lems they were encountering in handling 
this service, and the result is a sym- 
posium that emphasizes the universality 
of the kinks that have cropped out as 
the coupon accounts expand and mul- 
tiply. 

However, even while the article was 
being prepared, bankers were conferring 
on ways of smoothing out the rough 
spots. Next month, perhaps, we'll be 
able to report some definite information. 

Meanwhile, the A.B.A. Ration Bank- 
ing Committee’s protest to OPA regard- 
ing coupon verification is reported in 
BANKING’S News Paper, page 33. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


The Banks and the Draft 


Wasa Powers’ clarification of the 
draft status of bank employees looks, 
from this corner, like a ‘“‘must” for 
bankers. On the basis of figures provided 
by BaANKING’s own survey of the man- 
power situation in more than 3,000 
banks, Mr. Powers supplies banks with 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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Make Wool 
from WEEDS 


I am Wooly, the sheep. Some folks say I am 

dumbest of all the dumb animals. Maybe 

that’s because I sometimes eat weeds rather 

than grass. I say it’s only a matter of taste. I 

keep the farmer’s lanes and fence-rows clean. 
I help keep down the weeds in permanent pastures. 
I even eat the weeds between corn-rows, and never 
bother the corn. 

My children grow so fast that they are ready for 
market before they are weaned. Too tender and 
peaceful to go to war, every pound of lamb releases 
a pound of beef or pork for fighting rations. Yet I 
give the coat off my back to make uniforms that 
keep soldiers and sailors warm in Arctic cold and 
Atlantic storms. Some of us sacrifice our skins to 
furnish flyers with fleecy suits that foil sub-zero 
frost five miles up in the sky. We do all this with 
no need for purchased protein feeds, with less grain 
than other livestock, and with less attention during 
rush seasons. 

Now is a time for you shrewd bankers and us 
dumb sheep to get together. You can help us make 
more meat by loans to bring feeder lambs into 
grain-farm feedlots. You can boost production of 
both food and clothing by financing the purchase 
of purebred rams for improving flocks on the range 
and on diversified farms. 


* * * 


This Company believes that banks render con- 
structive service to their country, their communities, 
and their customers by putting deposits to work in 
ways that foster food production. Loans for feeds 
me feeders, seeds and fertilizers are examples. So 
is the financing of farm machinery which speeds 
up field work, saves precious hours to care for cat- 
tle, swine, sheep and poultry. Case dealers, familiar 
with farmers and farming, can suggest suitable 
places for such loans. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


SERVING AGRICULTURE Stace 842 IN PEACE AND WAR 
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GORDON SIMS. LOS ANGELES BANKER 


“From now on, Henry, Ill attend to our 
banking!” 


specific information they should have 
in approaching local Selective Service 
boards for deferment of essential em- 
ployees. 

Quotations from Selective Service 
Local Board Memorandum No. 115 
provide an official footing for the pro- 
cedures suggested. 

Please read this article carefully. It’s 
important. 


Buy... Sell... Swap 


. W: are sorely in need of a coin count- 
ing machine in connection with our 
local Army payroll,” writes Cashier 
EDWARD of The Farmers National 
Bank, Great Bend, Kansas. 

“We have endeavored to obtain such 
a machine from everywhere we can 
think of and are now taking the liberty 
of writing you to see if you can suggest 
how we can obtain one.” 

BANKING told Mr. Opter that it as- 
sumed he had been in touch with the 
various manufacturers of coin counters. 
It also suggested that this story appear 
in the July issue, on the theory that 


Educating the Nazi 


—AND WE HAVE BIG 
VACUUM CLEANERS A 
MILE LONG THAT WILL 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
AT WHOLESALE 


We have just printed a bulletin 
concerning the wholesaling of 
small checking accounts to in- 
dustrial organizations. We are 
not presenting a finished plan— 
merely introducing the subject 
for debate inasmuch as it seems 
to us that they can be sold like 
group insurance. 


Millions of people are coming 
up into the medium earnings 
bracket. They never had check- 
ing accounts and perhaps they 
don’t care if they ever get them. 
But nevertheless they need them 
and they constitute a 
real, healthy, service- 
charge-paying mass 
market that must 

be reached—at a 
reasonable sales cost. 


UXE 


If banks can build up a “‘pack- 
age” for ten, twenty, fifty or a 
hundred accounts to be whole- 
saled to one organization, they 
will have a real chance to retain a 
substantial part of the income in 
the form of net profit. Whether 
the employer pays all or part of 
the service charge, or whether 
the only advantage gained is the 
group approach, theidea appears 
to have some merit as a means of 
reducing acquisition expense. 
While this bulletin doesn’t be- 
gin to explore the subject, it does 
hit a few of the high 
spots and you may find 
it interesting read- 
ing. We will mail 
you a copy upon 
request. 
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American Rankers 


Keep Reliably Informed on Canadian Conditions 


Any bank executive may have our 
monthly bulletin—‘“‘Business Sum- 
mary” —by writing to one of our 
American Offices or to the Head 
Office in Montreal. 

This bulletin, briefly reporting 
industrial and trade conditions, is 
condensed from information re- 
ceived ‘by the Bank of Montreal 
from branches throughout Canada 
and Newfoundland. 


Executives of banks doing or 
contemplating business with Canada 
ate invited also to make specific in- 
quities regarding conditions affect- 
ing their business or interests. Such 
inquiries may be directed either to 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


our American representatives or to 
the Head Office. 

Our Offices in the United States 
are open doors to Canada for all the 
modern, experienced banking ser- 
vices of Canada’s oldest bank, with 
assets of over a billion dollars safe- 
guarding a million deposit accounts. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers 


309 W. Jackson Chicago 


WAR JOB 


Twenty five years experience as 
record storage specialists con- 
vince us that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of 
now obsolete records stored 
away along with absolutely 
vital records. 


Waste paper is badly needed 
for conversion into paper-board 
and other necessary material. 
The storage boxes, transfer files 
and cases containing these old 
records are needed by your own 
organization to accommodate 
rapidly accumulating new 
records. 


Check over your record stor- 
age room now—to release waste 
paper and to make available 
for re-use some of your old files 
and storage boxes. 


Use our comprehensive Man- 
ual of Record Storage Practice 
to determine which records can 
be safely destroyed and which 
records must be saved. 


FREE 


For your guidance in doing this 
important job we will send you 
without obligation a FREE copy 
of our Manual of Record Stor- 
age Practice. Attach this ad to 
your letterhead—mail today. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of the famous 
Record Storage Box 
Since 1918 
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CONSOLIDATED NEWS FEATURES 


“Quit crabbin’ . . . how’d you like to be in 
the Jap army and have to peel rice?” 


some reader either would have a second- 
hand machine or know where one coul< 
be obtained. 

And so, Mr., Mrs., or Miss Reader, 
if you can help Cashier Opre, write 
directly to him. 


Maybe... 


Wine writing that little story we had 
an idea. If enough readers were inter- 
ested in buying, selling or swapping 
banking tools during these days of 
scarcity, perhaps (just perhaps) we 
might be able to facilitate an exchange 
of information on the what, where and 
how much regarding such equipment. 
Maybe that would be a useful service. 
What do you think? 


Those Service Stripes 


Tuat article by W. R. PARKER, cashier, 
of the Bank of Powhatan, Virginia, 
published in our May issue, seems 
to have pleased many readers. Mr. 
PARKER writes that he has received 
letters from “all over the country” 
about “ A Small Bank’s Service Stripes,” 
and BANKING has heard from others. 
“T want to thank you for writing the 
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Buy War Bonds. 
Comply cheerfully 
with Rationing. 
Save all scrap. 
Avoid waste- 


Experience 
Service 


Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Cleartng House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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most refreshing and interesting article , 


that has appeared in BANKING this 
year,” wrote GALE A. LEE, president of 
the First National Bank in Lamar, 
Colorado, to Author PARKER. “ With a 
few minor changes it fits the experience 
of nearly every country banker.” 

L. G. Parsons, cashier of D. L. 
Evans & Company, Bankers, of Albion, 
Idaho, told us: 

“Tt was with a great deal of genuine 
pleasure that we read an article in the 
May number of BANKING entitled ‘A 
Small Bank’s Service Stripes.’ We do 
enjoy the magazine as a whole, but an 


article such as this really brings to mind ; 


the many difficulties we small bankers 
are experiencing at the present time. 
This section of Idaho is and has been 
overrun with governmental loaning agen- 
cies for a long time and you can imagine 
our reaction when we are striving daily 
to keep regular routine work up besides 
selling our quota of bonds and handling 
ration banking.” 


Seems Fair Enough 


“Tre story is going the rounds,” says 
Bank Notes, published by the Lincoln 
National Bank, Newark, New Jersey, 
“of a young chap being drafted and 
leaving the country for Guadalcanal 
with an unpaid balance of $13.75 on his 
automobile. Eventually the bank’s ‘dun- 
ning’ letter reached him, and back came 
the query: ‘Will you settle for four 
Japs?’ ” 


Thrift 


Frou deep in the heart of Yankeeland 
—good old Vermont—to page 32 of this 
issue comes what might be labeled a 
Message for Moderns. 

It’s about thrift. 

You remember thrift. Unlike a certain 
famous remark about the weather, it 


“I’ve invented a bomb to drop over Ger- 
many that will smell like beefsteak frying in 
a smother of onions” 


CONSOLIDATED NEWS FEATURES 


Informative 


BOOKLET* 
TELLS. 


INVESTORS CAN 
INTERPRET MUNICIPAL 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Correct interpretation of finan- 
cial statements is a primary 
factor in judging the merits of 
municipal bonds as investments. 
And municipal bonds which are 
exempt, under existing laws, 
from Federal income taxes, 
now attract more investors be- 
cause of higher rates imposed 
by the 1942 Revenue Act. 


A CONCISE GUIDE 

The booklet illustrated above 
provides a concise guide for 
the investor to employ in 
judging the financial state- 
ments of municipalities. Help- 
ful to experienced investors; 
essential to beginners. 


SENT ON REQUEST 
* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 


gation. Ask for booklet KC-85. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 8S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
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MILLIONS OF WAR-TIME TRAVELERS 
MEAN NEW PROSPECTS FOR 


Millions of Americans are traveling these days, including:— 


* Men and women of the Armed Forces on furlough or 
week-end passes 

* Inductees on their way to camp 

* Executives, Government Officials, Skilled Technicians 

* Relatives of Service Men on visits to camps and shore 
bases 

* Salesmen, Workers on new jobs away from home 


All have precious money that must be protected. Present day 
travel conditions in over-crowded trains, buses, terminals, 
hotels, restaurants increase the hazard of lost or stolen funds. 


Undoubtedly, thousands of ready-made prospects will wel- 
come the suggestion from your bank that they transfer their 
stealable, lsat cash into the safe, spendable form of American 
Express Travelers Cheques. 


Besides making a worth-while profit on every sale of 
American Express Travelers Cheques, you enable your clients 
to travel with a confident feeling of security that they will 
gratefully associate with your institution. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


wasn’t something that nobody did any- 
thing about; it was something nearly 
everybody worked at. Then for a few 
years we rather felt we were outgrowing 
thrift. Let’s not bring that up. 

Neither need we go into the job thrift 
has done for this country—is doing right 
now, as a matter of fact, for War Bonds 
and Stamps. 

Our article is by Levi P. Smitn, 
president of the Burlington (Vermont) 
Savings Bank and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks for the 1943-44 year. Mr. SmitH 
raises some points about thrift, banks 
and bankers, that seem to be for the 
good of the order and worth pondering. 

We didn’t have room for all of the 
article this month, so we’re saving the 
remainder until August. 


Bank Capital 


Your bank may not be considering an 
increase in its capital, but even so you'll 
be interested in James W. WoostTER’s 
article on some of the whys, wherefores, 
whereases, etc., involved in this opera- 
tion. 

If your bank is considering this step— 
well, your good fortune awaits you on 
pages 30 and 31. 


Yearbook Coming! 


Yes, Summer is here again, which 
means in this office that BANKING has 
made its plans for the September, or 
Yearbook, issue. Last year, you remem- 
ber, we had a “Convention in Print,” 
and a very successful one it was, too, if 
we do say it ourselves. 

This year the American Bankers As- 
sociation resumes its annual meetings 
with a brief session in New York, and 
BANKING for September will be the 
convention’s advance herald. 

Next month we'll give you a preview 
of the 1943 Yearbook’s contents. 

Joun L. CooLey 


LAMBERT FROM FREDERICK LEWIS 
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* Buy More War Bonds — BUY NOW! x 


Bell Telephone bills, many millions each month 
— figured, printed and properly recorded on 
National Billing Machines. . . . These billings 
must be accurate, orderly, fast. Every man-hour 
saved in maintaining our vital communication 
service is a national asset. 


This National Billing Machine was made to 
minimize hand operations and mechanize billing > 
work —for public services rendered through Wherever records are 
telephone, gas, light, heat and water companies. ; 
It computes the total and prints the customer’s kept or money Is handled, 
bill and company’s stubs . . . accumulating totals there is need for some 
for each type of service .. . producing four neces- a = 
sary original records at one operation. : product of The National 

Quickly . . . easily . . . automatically. 


This is but one of many mechanized systeme OFFICES IN 
built by National to save man-hours and protect UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
money and records for business, industry and 
government — benefiting both user and public. 

Some models of National Accounting-Book- 
keeping Machines may be secured by essential 
industries through priorities. . . . Modern used —————E—eeEEeEeEeEeEeE 
National Cash Registers are also available. {i * & We proudly fly the Army- 


Navy “E” with two stars for 
The National Cash Register Company “unceasing excellence” in the production of 


CASH REGISTERS « ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES precision instruments and other war materiel. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Cash Register ‘Comp any : 


SYSTEMS INFORMATION ¢ SALES ¢ SUPPLIES ¢ SERVICE ¢ REPAIRS 
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THE OUTLOOK FROM WASHINGTON 


Washington, D.C. 


HILE there have been no out- 
\ standing developments on post- 
war planning since our last issue, 
progress is reported from various quar- 
ters, and several new articles and publi- 
cations and significant developments in 
particular fields are worth noting. 
During a critical Senate discussion of 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
Senator Aiken of Vermont remarked: 
“At least 15 agencies of government are 
now conducting post-war planning, and 
also two congressional committees. The 
agencies of the Government include the 
Treasury Department, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Department of Labor, National 
Housing Agency, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Bureau of the Budget, War 
Manpower Commission, the Federal 
Security Agency, Department of Com- 
merce, and the Board of Economic 
Warfare.” 


As COMPARED with Senator Aiken’s 
15 government agencies, the Twentieth 
Century Fund in its second organization 
directory of post-war planners “presents 
up-to-date information about 137 agen- 
cies in the United States working in the 
field of post-war problems.” 

The National Resources Planning 
Board recently published the text of an 
address delivered before its Conference 
on Post-war Adjustment of Civilian and 
Military Personnel under the title “De- 
mobilization of the Armed Forces — Ca- 
nadian Program Already under Way.” 
The title refers, of course, to the Cana- 
dian soldiers and sailors currently being 
discharged, rather than to mass demo- 
bilization after the war. A point to be 
noted here: Canada has passed laws 
making it mandatory for the employer 
to reemploy any man who was working 
for him before enlistment. In the view 
of the NRPB, as expressed in the 
pamphlet, demobilization is the first 
problem of post-war planning. 

Organized labor is doing its own 
planning for demobilization day. As the 
A.F. of L. puts it: 


Workers know that a great emergency 
awaits them at the end of the war when 20 
to 30 million persons must change from the 
army and war industry to peacetime jobs. 
Protection by unions will be essential then 


HERBERT BRATTER 


for every worker, to save wage standards, 
protect job status and help in finding new 
jobs. Action by unions now is equally vital, 
both to prepare for post-war at home, and 
to be ready for our part in the international 
conferences which will create a new world 
when the war ends. 


At home, our number one objective is to 
assure passage of the social security bill now 
before Congress, so that insurance funds may 
be ready to pay unemployment and disabil- 
ity benefits to workers and former soldiers 
in the post-war job shift. This is the only way 
we can be sure of meeting the emergency with 
security and self-respect. 


Secondly, we must begin planning now for 
jobs for all. If unions and industries plan 
jointly for production and employment, 
we shall be harnessing our experience, re- 
sources and influence to constructive action 
that can clear away difficulties and have 
things ready to move. Basic in our planning 
will be the preservation of private initiative 
and economic independence for management 
and workers. There will be need for control 
in the interests of society, but not control 
that hamstrings initiative. This is a most dif- 
ficult problem. 


In addition to national post-war problems 
the Federation’s Post War Committee is 
studying world problems that cause war, to 
discover what agencies and machinery can 
help to solve them without wars. Unless labor 
participates in the international conferences 
dealing with these problems, there can be no 
satisfactory way of deciding the basic human 
and economic questions which will breed 
future wars. 


Supporting the move to spread the 
benefits of social security is a monograph 


Sir William Beveridge, left, author of 

England’s “Cradle to the Grave” plan, and 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman, U. S. Social 
Security Board 


published by the Senate Small Business 
Committee, the thesis of which is that 
the self-employed should be admitted 
to the old age insurance program. 


Au THIS portends for after the war, 
much government spending—deficit 
spending, no doubt. 

On the latter subject, a thought- 
provoking booklet which doubtless will 
continue to be timely for years to come 
is Harold G. Moulton’s “The New Phi- 
losophy of Public Debt,” published by 
the Brookings Institution. The aim of 
the study is to examine the Berle- 
Hansen theory. Dr. Moulton’s conclu- 
sion is that, unless the issue of “ex- 
panding debt as an essential for prosper- 
ity” is settled now, no unified plans for 
post-war reconstruction can be formu- 
lated. And, Dr. Moulton adds, “the 
preservation of fiscal stability is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of mone- 
tary stability and a freely functioning 
foreign exchange system.” 

Another stimulating document re- 
cently published is OWI’s 29-page re- 
port on American air transport, avail- 
able free. Its discussion of the future 
of air transportation makes exciting 
reading. 


In Concress, the House Committee on 
Expenditures of Executive Departments 
has been studying the question of post- 
war disposal of government surpluses of 
war goods, a question which interests a 
wide range of business men. It is ex- 
pected that a special joint congressional 
committee will be set up to formulate 
policy on the subject. No less important 
than the question of surplus war goods 
will be the post-war policy regarding 
the government-owned war plants. At 
stake are billions of dollars’ worth of the 
finest productive capacity in the world. 
Both government and business would 
like to know the answer to this. Here is 
a topic which the planners both in and 
out of Washington would do well to 
study. 

Building will be active as soon as the 
war ends and restrictions are removed. 
A Commerce Department study by 
J. Joseph W. Palmer concludes that 
“there is immediately in sight a post- 
war demand or need for four to four and 
one-half million family dwelling units.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Selected 
Processed 
Organized 


@ From every source—Congress, legislature, administrative office, 
federal and state court—direct to CCH comes every new development in tax 
and business law. ® Here it is searchingly analyzed and appraised, carefully 
classified for field of influence, expertly prepared for efficient use of those 
concerned, helpfully oriented and explained, and promptly reported in the 
specific CCH loose leaf Services involved. ¢ All for the effective conduct of 
American business, in peace, in war. 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING. 


PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


New YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
EMPIRE STATE BLOG 214 N. MICHIGAN Ave MUNSEY BLDG 
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THE 
FOURTH OF JULY 


Within the shadow of Inde- 
pendence Hall, and only a 
short twenty-seven years after 
its historic bell proclaimed 
Liberty throughout the land, 
The Philadelphia Bank was 
organized. 


Through all the years of Pros- 
perity, Depression, Panic and 
War that have intervened, 
this institution has continued 
to serve the Community, the 
State, and the Nation. 


Entrust your business to a 
Bank with a proven record for 
efficiency and service. 


KHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK | 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Resources over $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OUTLOOK—Continued 


War Savings Bond redemptions 
OnE oF the big post-war financial 


‘problems will be the redemption of War 


Savings Bonds. These demand obliga- 
tions of the Treasury are practically the 
same as cash. Some observers feel that 
redemptions may become something of 
a problem even before the war ends. 

The transition to pay-as-you-earn 
income taxes this month is being care- 
fully watched to see whether Savings 
Bond sales fall off or redemptions are in- 
creased. Lest too many people find cur- 
rent tax payment plus current Savings 
Bond investment “burdensome,” Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
suggests that by the end of 1943 the 
average family should be investing 25 
per cent of its income in War Savings 
Bonds. In fact, says the Secretary, those 
earning $1,000 to $5,000 “must invest 
more if our goal is to be met.” 

With the exception of March, when 
the figure reached a peak of $117,000,- 
000, monthly E-series redemptions have 
been below the $100,000,000 mark. In 
January such redemptions totaled $50,- 
000,000. 

The May figure was $86,000,000, as 
compared with sales of $995,000,000. 


War Finance Committee 


THE MERGER of the War Savings 
Staff and the Victory Fund Committees, 
state by state, was put into effect in 
financially important New York State 
in June. The combined organizations 
are known as War Finance Committees. 
The New York chairman is W. Ran- 


General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 

U. S. Army, arrives at the White House 

executive offices to report to President 

Roosevelt on his North African conferences 
with allied leaders 
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ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Bernard M. Baruch, right, untitled assistant 
to War Mobilization Director Byrnes, con- 
fers with S. R. Fuller, president of North 
American Rayon Corporation, on the park 
bench which Mr. Baruch says is his “office” 


dolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the 
board, National City Bank of New 
York. Also set up was a “working com- 
mittee” of about 40 persons throughout 
the state, representing business, labor, 
banking, women’s interests, and the like. 

Following the general plan set by 
national war finance leaders, the New 
York State Committee will operate un- 
der three broad divisions. The Banking 
and Investment Division is in charge of 
the sale of bonds to customers of banks 
and financial institutions, and will func- 
tion with the help of a Banking and 
Investment Advisory Committee. The 
Industrial Division has charge of pay- 
roll savings. A third division will handle 
general community activities. 

In announcing the reorganization, 
Mr. Morgenthau said: “The new or- 
ganization will carry on the work of the 
merged groups without interruption and 
will start immediately to make plans 
for the continuing sale of War Bonds and 
for the third war loan, scheduled to 
start in September. We believe that we 
can expect greater success than ever be- 
fore, because we are now putting into 
practice what we have learned from the 
two previous war loan drives.” 

Another change in war financing 
methods is the segregation of sales to 
the general public on the one hand 
from sales to banks, insurance compa- 
nies and government bond dealers on 
the other. The latter sales are to be ex- 
cluded from the big public drives and 
handled entirely by the Federal Re- 
- serve banks. It is supposed that the re- 
sources of the banks and insurance 
companies will be tapped at periodic 
intervals, as Treasury needs dictate. 
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FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 


special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im- 
prove our service. 


is the answer we 
get most often 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Efficient banking service aids in the 
development of trade and goodwill. 
You are cordially invited to use the 
services of this Bank in the follow- 
ing countries: 


CANADA 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at St. John’s and eleven 
other points 


WEST INDIES 


Branches in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic 


Complete list of branches om request 


NEW YORK, 49 Wall Street 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad St., EC2 


General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve, $36,000,000 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832—OVER A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
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TFR-500 

A THOROUGH census of American- 
owned foreign assets as of May 31, 1943 
has been launched by the Treasury. 
Every person subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, including Ameri- 
can citizens in foreign countries, having 
an interest in any property in a foreign 
country on May 31, 1943, must file a re- 
port on Form TFR-500. Form TFR-500 
and circulars of instruction for prepar- 
ing reports have been forwarded to the 
Federal Reserve banks, where they will 


be available to the public. In foreign 
countries, where forms and instructions 
will be distributed to American citizens 
through United States consuls, they 
will be issued somewhat later. Com- 
pleted forms must be filed with the 
Federal Reserve banks not later than 
August 31, 1943, or with consuls not 
later than September 30. 

The form is issued in three series, 
each adapted to a particular purpose. 
Two of the series are also divided into 
sub-series for further facility in report- 


A Flag with 
46.200 Stars 


THE service flag of the Bell 
Sysiem had 46,200 stars on 
May 1. It has a lot more now. 
Telephone men and women 
are serving with the armed 
forces everywhere. 


Those who are right in the 
middle of the fighting realize 
especially the importance of 
the telephone job back home. 


“Tell the gang,” their letters 
say, “to keep on plugging. 


“We wouldn’t have the stuff 
for fighting if the rest of the 
Bell System wasn’t sticking to 
the job and pushing through 
the calls that get things done. 


“Takes team-work to win a 
war — especially a big one 
like this.” = 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \\ di 
* Your continued help in maki 
only vital calls to war-busy centers is 
more and more essential every day. 


ing. Each person obliged to report will 
therefore be supplied with forms spe- 
cially adapted to his circumstances for 
ease in reporting. 

For example, individuals will ordi- 
narily be concerned only with Series 
A-I, a summary report of holdings in all 
foreign countries, and Series B, for de- 
tailed reports concerning property in 
each country. To assist persons report- 
ing, and to assure accuracy and uni- 
formity of the reports received, Public 
Circular No. 22, containing complete 
instructions, has been prepared. For 
the convenience of individuals with less 
than $50,000 of foreign assets, a spe- 
cial abridged circular of instructions is 
provided. 

Citizens of the United States in 
enemy-occupied territory, and persons 
in the armed forces of the United States 
serving in foreign countries, are ex- 


empted from filing Form TFR-500. So, J 


too, is any person whose property in all 
foreign countries had an aggregate 
value less than $10,000. In cases, how- 
ever, of bonds payable by their terms 
in United States dollars, interests in 
allied foreign organizations, and certain 
agreements and contracts, a report must 
be filed even though the aggregate 
value of property interests is less than 
$10,000. Notwithstanding the exemp- 
tions, any person may, if he so desires, 
report all of his property in foreign 
countries. 


Currency circulation 


AT THE beginning of June currency in 
circulation was approximately $17 ,200,- 
000,000, as compared with about $11,- 
000,000,000 at the end of 1941 and 
about $6,500,000,000 in 1938. This cur- 
rency represents the high rate of eco- 
nomic activity and national income. 
People have more money than they can 
spend. There is more currency in hand- 
to-hand use, and more on hand in 
bureau drawers and the like awaiting 
use. From the standpoint of the central 
banker, it makes no difference in what 
form people choose to keep their cur- 
rent income, whether in cash or bank 
deposits. The large amount of currency 
outstanding should cause no worry to 
the Federal Reserve Board. When it 
comes back, the currency will tend to 
increase bank reserves, but the System 
has been increasing its holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds and can then proceed to 
sell some of its portfolio. It is the func- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System to 
supply the public the kind of money 
which the latter desires. 

Whether it is nationally desirable 
that the public’s income be permitted 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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THEY’RE 
ALL ACES 
TODAY 


Blinding speed, armored planes and devastating 
firepower have eliminated the individual ace— 
the “knight of the air’—from modern aerial 
warfare. Now it is the perfect coordination in 
precision teamwork of every echelon and every 
squadron that “rings the bell” in air battle. 

That is why American fighters and bombers 
are writing such glorious new pages in history. 
Americans are brought up on teamwork—in 
play, in business and in war. In the fire insur- 
ance industry, for example, despite the handi- 
caps of the manpower shortage and drastically- 
curtailed transportation, agents are continu- 
ing to bring insurance protection to American 
homes and industries. And besides giving 
efhcient service to policyholders, agents are 
active in civilian defense—another important 
form of protection. 


@Ninetieth Anniversary Year 


Official U. S. Navy photograph 


Moreover, they are still further proving 
their teamwork ability by patriotically cooper- 
ating with our company in its modest contribu- 
tion towards national war financing through 
the Ninetieth Anniversary War Loan campaign, 
which provides that: 

All new gross premiums collected on fire 
and other policies that the Home writes for the 
balance of the year are being invested in War 
Loan Bonds. These purchases are OVER and 
ABOVE the normal government bond pur- 
chases which the company is continuing to 
make. 

In the air or on the ground, teamwork is the 
American way—the short-cut to Victory! 


THE HOME 
Company 


NEW YORK 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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HARRIS & — 
War Labor Board, left to right, Chairman W. H. Davis, G. W. Taylor, Reuben Robertson, 
W. L. Morse, F. P. Graham, V. A. Bittner, R. J. Watt 


On THE JO 


Like most American cities, Houston, Texas is 
straining under the necessary burdens of 
waging a war. But Houston is also exceeding 
its quotas of war-effort cooperation with the 
Government to help hasten the day of Vic- 
tory. And we're proud of it all—from bomb 
preduction to bond purchases. 

This bank has been growing with Houston 
for a long time. Lately we've learned lots of 
new things about its propensities for getting 
any job done. If this knowledge and experi- 
ence can help other banks or interested 
firms, we'll be glad to cooperate. 


MEMBER OF F.D.I.C. 


SESS 


In your own war 
against “Bottlenecks” 


Today, a bank’s value to its cor- 

4 respondent banks rests largely 

upon its ability to handle diffi- 

cult assignments. Consult your friends about 

their experiences with this strong, forward- 

looking New England bank. You'll find that 
the Shawmut has a reputation for “find- 
ing the way.” Your inquiry is invited. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ASK THE 
Shawmut 


OUTLOOK—Continued 


to grow, with all the inflationary im- 
plications, is doubtful, but this is a 
broader question than that of the form 
those savings may be taking. 


“Know your endorser” 


THE SECRET SERVICE is putting on a 
campaign designed to protect the fam- 
ilies of soldiers and sailors, as well as 
other recipients of checks. As part of 
the educational effort, it has suggested 
that banks print on their checks the 
slogan “Know Your Endorser.” Posters 
and other printed matter on the cam- 
paign are available from the Secret 
Service. 


Withholding tax 


THE Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has sent out to all banks an instruction 
circular on the new withholding tax, and 
by this time every banker should have 
his copy. 

The Current Tax Payment Act of 
1943 provides for withholding at source 
of income tax on wages and salaries and 
quarterly current payments in other 
cases. For taxpayers subject to both 
income and Victory tax, the withholding 
rate is 20 per cent, of which 3 per cent 
is the Victory tax. This 20 per cent 
applies to all single persons with wages 
and salaries above $624, married persons 
with more than $1,248, plus $312 for 
each dependent. 

Single taxpayers whose income is be- 
low the Victory tax exemption will 
file their returns at the end of the year. 
Compensation for various services is 
exempt from withholding at the source, 
including services performed by military 
and naval personnel, farm labor, domes- 
tic servants, casual labor, and the like. 

Other income taxpayers, including 
some subject to withholding but re- 
ceiving income above the above-men- 
tioned 20 per cent rate, are required to 
estimate their current year’s income 
and pay the tax thereon within the 
current year, in quarterly instalments. 
However, those, 80 per cent of whose 
income comes from farming, have until 
December 15 to file. 

The act also carries forgiveness, as 
well as special relief for soldiers and 
sailors. Not all the provisions can be 
summarized here. In general, the 1942 
and 1943 taxes are to be compared, and 
75 per cent of the smaller forgiven, but 
in any case not less than $50. There is a 
special anti-windfall provision. 


Rationing outlook 


AS WE go to press, no definite changes 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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Economics, 


Gentlemen, 


Has Reached a New Threshold 


The air age with which we have grown 
familiar as “a coming thing”, has arrived, under 
cover of war. Its impact upon the American 
economy has been muffled in the greater im- 
pact of war financing. 


But the flames of war will die down and re- 
veal, rising from the hot ashes, a full-grown 
creature of radically different outline . .. Com- 
mercial Aviation ... An eagle? to put fighting 
spirit into the battles of commerce? A stork? to 
usher in the birth of a hundred new industries? 
A vulture? to perch with patience on a nearby 
tree to observe which corporations die? These 
are questions in which the financial powers of 
America will have a decisive voice. Out of their 
answers, economists, bankers, businessmen will, 
very likely, develop a new and unequalled 
prosperity. 


When aviation, bursts on your view in a thou- 
sand new relationships to the familiar elements 


FL YING 


Co EDITION 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 540 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, WL 
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of American life, will the voice you raise in in- 
fluential circles speak with the true authority of 
the informed man? When will you start studying 
developments? When should the discussion and 
the thinking begin? 

“Flying” —most widely read of all aeronautical 
magazines—begins with its August issue publi- 
cation of “Air Commerce” —an important new 
regular monthly section of full magazine dimen- 
sions. This magazine within a magazine is edited 
by a separate specialized staff and is restricted 
to executives responding to our special offer 
below. By inclusion in the Air Commerce Edi- 
tion of Flying, an especially informative combi- 
nation for business executives is assured. 

Some of the titles from the August issue now 
in preparation are listed here. Ask yourself if 
your future does not require a month-by-month 
check-up with aviation’s future. Tear out the 
Memorandum Order below and mail it, or give 
it to your secretary to mail at once. 


© One Year, $2.50 
© Three Years, $5.50 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
AUGUST ISSUE 


FEEDER AIR LINES 
James G. Ray, Vice President 
Southwest Airways 
AVIATION’S MARKET FOR 
AIR FREIGHT 
R. E. Ousler, 

Air Cargo Research Association 
AIR EXPRESS GUIDE 
C. P. Graddick, Director, Air Cargo 
Department, United Air Lines 
LIGHT WEIGHT PACKAGING 
FOR AIR SHIPMENT 
Robert B. Welliver, Loading Engi- 
neer, Traffic Department, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc. 
LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
POST-WAR AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 
John Dwight Sullivan 
CARGO AIRCRAFT 
Dean C. Smith, Director of Trans- 
port Contracts, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Airplane Division 


MEMORANDUM ORDER: 


Please enter my subscription to FLYING-Air 
Commerce Edition for (check which): 


0 Two Years, $4.00 


DC Remittance is enclosed 


© Will remit on receipt of your bill 


Business Connection, ........+++ 
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WAR DAMAGE 
INSURANCE 


Helps Heal the Wounds 
of Battle 


€ 


Provivence, RL 
1859 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 
CHICAGO 

Insurance Exchange 

. NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

220 Montgomery Street 


WILLARD 
HOTEL 


istory-making leaders choose this 

capital address because of its 

downtown convenience and mod- 
ern comforts. 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 


STRATEGY 


Meeting with Winston Churchill in North Africa are, left to right, Foreign Secretary 
Eden, Generals Brooke and Tedder, Admiral Cunningham, Generals Alexander, 
Marshall, Eisenhower and Montgomery 


in the rationing outlook appear on the 
horizon. There is talk of adding new 
commodities, but how likely this is we 
do not venture to predict. Commodities 
mentioned include cotton and rayon 
clothing, potatoes, eggs, poultry and 
raw milk. For that matter, the OPA has 
been so buffeted and battered, it is not 
inconceivable that some of its functions 
may be allocated to other agencies at 
any time. 


Mr. Buffington resigns 

GEORGE BUFFINGTON’S resignation as 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was tendered in the following letter 
to Mr. Morgenthau: 

“With the completion of the war 
financing activities to which I have been 
assigned as your assistant, and in ac- 
cordance with our recent understanding, 
I hereby tender my resignation, to take 
effect at your convenience. 

“Tt has been a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to work under your able leadership 
since October 1941, and I hope you will 
not hesitate to call on me at any time in 
the future if I can be of service to you 
or the Treasury. 

“Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE BUFFINGTON” 


Allotment Check Ruling 


THE Bank Management Commission 
of the American Bankers Association 
has been informed that banks assume no 
risk in cashing soldier allotment checks 
up to the date of death notification in 
cases where soldiers died some months 
previously and the War Department, 
because of non-notification of death, has 
continued to issue allotment checks. 

The Bank Management Commission 


Mr. Morgenthauw’s reply 


Mr. MorGENTHAU replied in this 
letter: 


“ Dear George: 


“T have your letter tendering your 
resignation as Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and it is with regret that 
I accept it to become effective upon the 
expiration of annual leave due you. 

“T am deeply grateful to you for the 
invaluable contributions you have made 
to the Treasury Department in its war 
financing efforts and for the personal 
sacrifice that Mrs. Buffington and you 
made in coming to Washington. The 
loyal and able assistance you have given 
me has had an important part in the 
success of our program to date. 

“Tt has been a pleasure to have had 
you as a member of the Treasury staff, 
and it is with a sense of satisfaction that 
I may feel warranted in calling on you 
from time to time as suggested in your 
letter. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
H. MorGENTHAU, JR.” 


Mr. Buffington is well known to 
bankers throughout the country. 


sought a ruling on this point because of 
the time lag, in some instances, in the 
War Department’s receiving advice of 
soldiers’ deaths. 


BankKING Index 


THE INDEX to Volume XXXV of 
BANKING, covering the period July 1942 
through June 1943 will be available 
soon. Copies can be obtained on request 
to the magazine. 
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3 for Burroughs users — 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


There is an up-to-date reference library in each 
Burroughs office. It contains the latest detailed infor- 
mation on the application of machines to today’s new 
accounting problems. This information, as well as 
the services of Burroughs’ technical staff, is available 
to every Burroughs user. 


MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


Right now you can arrange for regular, periodic 
inspection, lubrication and adjustment of your 
Burroughs machines, to safeguard your office from 
emergency repairs and the delays they entail. A 
standard Burroughs Service Agreement provides this 
efficient protection at a moderate, predetermined 
cost. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


SUPPLY SERVICE 


You can also arrange for delivery of Burroughs 
carbon paper, roll paper, ribbons and other machine 
supplies manufactured to Burroughs’ own specifica- 
tions. Discounts range from 10% to 40% on quantity 
purchases under different plans that permit delivery 
of as little or as much as you need at any one time. 


i re especially 
ices, valuable at any time, a 
thar Call the local Burroughs 
“ai Burroughs Adding Machine Company, V¢ 
w 


4 MANUFACTURING FOR WAR 
rou Say The manufacture of aircraft equipment for 
the Army Air Forces, and the manufacture 
Burroughs figuring and accounting equip- 
TICAL MACHINES of Bhs figuring 
BILLING, PAYROLL AND ae ment for the Army, Navy, U. S. Government 
cE - OFFICE MACHIN 
and the nation’s many war activities, are 


the vital tasks assigned to Burroughs in the 
Victory Program. 


CCOUNTING, 
ADDING, CALCULATING, A 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVI 
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on the move! 


SERVING OUR FIGHTING MEN. A vol- 
unteer worker from the Women’s Aid 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the 
USO lounge in Broad Street Station, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Railroad provides Station Canteens, Lounges 


or Special Facilities for Service Men in many Cities 


Railroad stations these wartime days are 
crowded with men from all branches of 
the service. Some going to induction 
centers, some to advanced training camps, 
some to global fronts, some home on 
well-earned furloughs. 


No matter how brief their stay is, the 
railroads want them to feel ‘‘at home.” 


So in a number of stations on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, service men are wel- 
comed to canteens, lounges and other 
facilities especially for them. At Union 
Stations, the Pennsylvania joins with 
other railroads in offering service men 
these facilities. 


Here the service men may relax, write, eat, 


refresh themselves, chat, play games . 
and, at a few, even sleeping quarters are 
provided. More than 6,000,000 men in 
uniform have been entertained or assisted 
in these centers since Pearl Harbor. 


The facilities are operated by the USO 
(including the Travelers’ Aid Society, 
the YMCA, the Salvation Army), the 
Women’s Aid of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the American Legion or other local 
patriotic organizations. 


With the splendid cooperation of these 
worthy groups, who give so generously 
of their time and money—the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will continue to make 
things as pleasant and comfortable as 
possible for the boys serving our Country. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


xX 


Serving the Nation 


¥& 32,649 in the Armed Forces 


Vx 30 have given their lives for their country 


Special Facilities for 
Service Men at Stations 
in these cities on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
TRENTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania Station, 30th Street 


Broad Street Station 
*North Philadelphia 


WILMINGTON 
*BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
YORK (Penna.) 
HARRISBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 
CINCINNATI 
DENNISON (Ohio) 
LIMA (Ohio) 
INDIANAPOLIS 
TERRE HAUTE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
* Authorized 
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The Invisible Force that Helps Build Ships 


Behind the American shipyards now 
astounding the world with their pro- 
duction records lies the story of 
materials. 

Take manganese. Insufficiently pro- 
duced in the United States, this “starch 
of steel” is vital in making plates for 
ships. Back before Pearl Harbor, a cer- 
tain group of importers in the South 
saw the need coming. They decided to 
fill warehouses with it, but needed a 
bank loan to do the job on the scale 


they had in mind. Their local bank, 
after loaning them its legal maximum, 
called in the Chase National Bank. A 
further loan was arranged, and tons 
of manganese were brought safely 
within American borders. 

Today high-grade steel for ships and 
many other war needs flows, in part at 
least, because of the far-sightedness of 
this group of importers, aided by 
banking—the invisible force that helps 
make munitions. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 


ircraft 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U. §, A. 


BANKING 


2 
AT-10 Beechcraft two-engine shown above> 
dl sad serve the Army Air Forces by providing qa means of instructing 
advanced students in the operatio® of ewin-engined aircraft. These 
airplanes are equipped with all of the devices required for the actual operation a 
of larger tactical two-engine airplanes and thus constitute Jogical and easy 
step upward in the raining sequence for Army pilots: 
The AT-10'S combine 4 high cruising speed with a very conservative jand- : 
: ing speed and excellent flight characteristics: They thus permit their pilots to 
acquire familiarity with high speed ewo-engine airplanes without ;mposing 
any sudden purden upon recently acquired flying skills. 
The use of the AT-10'S and other similar airplanes asa step the trainings 
— of pilots *§ only one of the many examples of how the Army Air Forces is 
providing its future combat pilots with the finest raining in the entire world. 
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Billions of Ration Coupons 


Based on Their Experiences with Ration Banking, 
Several Bankers Comment and Suggest 


R. ation banking had to start from scratch—it was 
something entirely new. Consequenily, a number 
of problems and perplexities have been inevitable, es- 
pecially during the first few months of the system’s 
operation. Bankers have endeavored to meet these 
problems fairly, and to make suggestions for their 
solutions. An example of banks’ alertness to practical 
(but solvable) difficulties is the recent action of the 
Ration Banking Committee of the American Bankers 
Association which protested to the OPA against a 
method of verifying ration coupon envelopes. (A 
summary of the protest appears on page 33 of this 
magazine.) 

This article is in effect a panel on ration banking 
operational problems, with five bankers as par- 
ticipants. On page 38 of the issue there is also a dis- 
cussion of the problems by WiLBuR F. LAwson, 
Chairman of the A.B.A. Committee. 


Union Trust Company, St. Petersburg, Florida 


of mystery and apprehension on the part of our 


R's: banking entered our bank with a great deal 
officers and employees. However, we began the 


July 1943 


operations with an open mind and a willingness to co- 
operate with the Office of Price Administration and our 
depositors. The authorities who worked out the plans 
and forms necessary to inaugurate the system are to be 
commended for the standardization of the forms for 
national use. 

It is well to bear in mind that the original plans and 
regulations governing ration banking have been changed 
materially since January 1943; yet there are several 
difficulties which have arisen that should be cleared up, 
and I shall deal with them as follows: However, let me 
first make it plain that I shall not try to solve them with 
these brief remarks. 

1. Floor space and personnel required: During this 
war period we are all faced with crowded lobbies and 
with little possibility of expanding our present banking 
floor space. It was impossible to try to combine the re- 
ceiving of ration stamps and coupons with dollars and 
cents accounts; therefore, an extra department was 
necessary. With this extra department additional per- 
sonnel was required or personnel from some other de- 
partment. In the beginning one person was able to act 
as teller and bookkeeper, but the personnel handling 
ration banking was soon expanded. If ration banking is 
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COURTESY NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND 
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A Chase teller in one of the branches accepts a “normal” three 
million meat point deposit from a packer 


not curtailed or simplified, it will create a serious prob- 
lem in our lobby and will add to our personnel problems. 

2. Bookkeeping: The bookkeeping required in handling 
ration banking has grown to such a point that it is 
necessary to provide a special department for posting. 
The internal operation of ration banking to date has 
not been worked out in detail whereby it can be merged 
with dollar bookkeeping. 

3. Records, equipment and storage: The records neces- 
sarily have to be so arranged that they can be instantly 
referred to by the ration banking tellers who serve the 
public. Additional equipment was allocated to the ration 
banking department in order to maintain complete and 
adequate records as required by the OPA. We have also 
experienced a great deal of difficulty in storing the can- 
celed checks, deposit slips, stamps and coupons, and it 
has necessitated the purchase of additional storage 
equipment. We were instructed by the OPA that canceled 
checks, stamps and coupons, as well as other records, 
must be protected in the same manner as we protect 
currency and silver. Why not destroy them bi-monthly 
or weekly? 

4. Reports: Monthly and quarterly reports must be 
prepared and the reports filed in two different places— 
one in New York, the other in the local district office. 
The preparation of these reports entails endless time and 
detail work. It would appear that simplified reports 
might be worked out and a printed or mimeographed 
form furnished by the OPA to the banks so that they 
might keep a continuous daily record and the record 
submitted monthly or quarterly by merely forwarding 
a duplicate of the daily record. 

5. Overdrafts: The overdraft problem has caused con- 
siderable difficulty. Each time an account is overdrawn 
it is necessary for a letter to be written to the district 
office of the OPA explaining the entire transaction. It 
would appear that in order to overcome this burden a 
simplified form, together with postage free envelopes, 
could be furnished the bank to be filled out at the end 
of the day and forwarded to the proper office. This form 


Proving deposits, which, in this branch, average weekly 
coupons for 200,000 pairs of shoes, 6,000,000 pounds of sugar 


_ THE December 1942 issue, BANKING illus- 

trated a story on ration banking with pictures 
taken in a small upstate New York bank. The photo- 
graphs on pages 24-26 of the present article were 
made at the head office of The Chase National Bank 
in New York. A staff of 50 Chase employees handles 
ration account balances which, on the day of BANK- 
ING’S visit, totaled 13 million pounds of coffee, 60 
million pounds of sugar, 424 million meat points, 
coupons for three million pairs of shoes, and two and 
a quarter billion food points. 


should provide adequate space for explanation to the 
district office. Under the present arrangement it is 
necessary for some member of the personnel of the bank 
to dictate to a stenographer detailed information about 
the overdraft, which ordinarily in dollar banking would 
not be necessary. So far, we have not heard of anyone 
being punished or refused ration banking facilities for 
promiscuously overdrawing their account. Why not 
enforce the regulations? 

6. Certification of checks: Some thought should be 
given to the problem of certification or ration checks, 
and a fee provided such as a minimum of 25 cents per 
check certified. It is estimated that in order to certify 
a ration check at least 10 or 15 minutes’ time of someone 
in the ration banking department is consumed. 

7. Fees vs. actual cost: In attempting to analyze the 
cost of ration banking in our institution from January 
27, 1943 to May 31, we have not taken into consideration 
the extra detail work and time required of the officers 
and employees, but have confined our analysis to a dollar 
and cents basis of the actual necessities, plus expense 
that can be directly charged daily to ration banking. 

To date we have purchased ration banking stationery 
costing $387.85. We estimate that we have used ap- 
proximately $188.85 of these supplies, and that we have 
stationery on hand amounting to $199. We own most of 
the mechanical equipment we are using in ration bank- 
ing and have not charged the replacement cost to that 
department, such as adding machines, typewriters and 
posting machines. However, the actual repairs to this 
equipment have amounted to $16.50. 

In figuring the salaries we have not given considera- 
tion to the salaries of executives or department heads 
that consult with depositors and supervise the depart- 
ment. However, we have charged the salaries of tellers 
and bookkeepers for this period in the amount of $706.62. 
We estimate that the use of stenographic help, postage, 


Daily ration receipts from all branches are sorted at main 
clearance department and verified to OPA monthly 
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A block is run on daily receipts; collections are picked up for 
clearance by N. Y. Clearing House; activity is posted on 
1,180 ration accounts serviced by 50 employees 


time consumed by officers and department heads and 
mail department would be considerably over $100 per 
month; however, we will use an estimated figure of $400. 

The actual space used by ration banking in serving 
the public on the first floor of our banking quarters 
has been considered on a square footage basis and we 
have arrived at a figure of $25 per month, which, for the 
four months, would be $100. 

Therefore we estimate that our outlay in actual cash, 
based upon the above analysis, would be approximately 
$1,322.12 for the first four months’ period. 

We have figured our service charge, and under the 
present reimbursement arrangement we are entitled to 
be reimbursed $959.10. Therefore our estimated net loss 
is $363.02. These figures are most conservative. 

8. General: We feel that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration should reimburse our bank for the cost of all 
executive and personnel overhead, stationery, supplies 
and other outlay of cash, whether it be in the form of 
services or money spent for stationery and supplies, 
and that ration banking should be placed upon a service 
charge basis that is now in general practice throughout 
the nation on dollar accounts. 


Consteration should be given to the problem of 
storing items, as well as cremating coupons and stamps. 
It might be well to consider the handling of the crema- 
tion of coupons and stamps on the same basis as fiduci- 
aries handle the cremation of corporate bonds and cou- 
pons, using a similar fee schedule. 

Consideration should be given to the extra hours re- 
quired in the handling of ration banking. 

A great deal of time is consumed by the ration bank- 
ing personnel in correcting deposit slips. Most of this 
is done after banking hours as it is not practical for the 
tellers to stop and verify items in every case. 

We have had a great deal of experience whereby small 
establishments have purchased a quarter of a pound of 
butter and have written a ration check for as few as 
two points. We have also found that these small shops 
are the ones that are overdrawn the most and are 
continuously bothering the ration banking department 
to ascertain their balances. If these small, annoying ac- 
counts could be eliminated, or a sufficient penalty or 
service charge placed upon them, it would reduce the 
volume and certainly ease the duties of the banks. In 
other words, it would be best to think along the lines of 
restricting ration banking to legitimate users of com- 
modities in quantity. 

W. W. McEACHERN 
President 
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This pile, ready for storage, represents an average of 150 
deposits per day accumulated at head office from branches 


The First National Bank, Beaumont, Texas 


UR experience has shown us that the ration banking 
O system has been well planned and that there are no 
serious difficulties inherent in the system itself. The 
problems which arise come from the operation of the 
system in the bank, and most of these will be solved by a 
clear understanding and a following of the instructions. 
We feel that all the answers can be found “in the book.” 

In setting up our ration banking department, we 
realized there were two factors which would be involved 
in its successful operation: 

1. The mechanical operation: The first thing we 
learned from “the book” was that the operations in- 
volved in ration banking would closely follow the 
familiar operations of commercial banking. Therefore 
we designed our ration banking set-up along lines almost 
identical with our other work. 

Our customers make their ration deposits at the regu- 
lar tellers’ windows. Our ration accounts are kept on 
our regular ledger sheets on which the color scheme is 
carried out with the identifying notations printed 
thereon and are posted on a regular posting machine, 
using the single posting method under which the ledger 
sheets are used as customers’ statements after a photo- 
graph has been made for our permanent record. A calcu- 
lator proof is made of each deposit, after which the items 
are listed on a batch sheet, using a separate sheet for 
each commodity. From the batch sheet we obtain all 
necessary statistical information. This enables us to 
keep all our records up to date. 

2. The human element: We realized that the successful 
operation of the ration banking system would depend 
largely on the proper cooperation of our customers. 
Therefore at the very beginning we tried to “educate” 
them in the proper handling of their accounts. __ 

We assigned the duty of opening the ration accounts 
to an officer of the bank. This insured the proper opening 
of the accounts and also gave the officer in charge an 
opportunity to explain the system thoroughly to the de- 


Pending cremation, ration coupon stamps, checks, deposits, 
etc., are wheeled into the main vault for safekeeping 
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It takes seven compartments of this size to house the semi- 
monthly accumulation of ration deposits in the vaults 


positors. By working with the wholesalers we are en- 
abled to keep them informed of all changes and develop- 
ments in the system, which information they pass on to 
their customers. 

With this set-up, we have avoided major difficulties 
and find it is just a matter of going along day by day and 
getting the job done. 

P. B. Doty 
President 


Parsons Commercial Bank, Parsons, Kansas 


uR bank no doubt approached ration banking with 
O about the same viewpoint as most banks, in that 
we realized it was our patriotic duty to handle this 
program as requested. In addition, we are of the opinion 
that it gave the banks an opportunity to demonstrate 
their usefulness in the war emergency, which will be 
helpful in future years in defending and maintaining the 
independent banking system. For these reasons, we have 
been more tolerant than we would otherwise have been. 
It has been our firm conviction, however, that the 
banks should be reimbursed for the cost of this work, 
even though no profit was expected; but our experience 
over a period of four months indicates that the present 
schedule of charges is not sufficient to reimburse us for 
out-of-pocket expenses. 
We are now handling a total of 94 accounts and the 
entire charges accumulated for the months of February, 
March, April and May are as follows: 


Our total expenditures for printed checks, deposit 
tickets and other supplies necessary have amounted to 
$65.47. Added to this should be an estimated charge of 
$75 per month for clerical work, or a total of $300 for 


the period, making our expenses $365.47, against a 
revenue of $179.84. 

From the above, it is self-evident that our charges 
are about one-half of our expenses, without taking into 
consideration any profit. 

Our chief difficulty in handling this business has been 
in proving the deposits. Naturally our customers are not 
accustomed to handling items of this kind and therefore 
make many mistakes. We estimate that the time con- 
sumed in verifying the deposits equals all the other time 
necessary to handle the business. This, of course, is a 
matter of education and we are gradually improving 
this situation each day. 

It is our belief that the service charges on ration 
banking should conform as nearly as possible with other 
service charges and we have this suggestion to make: 

If a flat charge of three cents per item handled, in- 
cluding deposits made and checks drawn, as well as 
each item handled on the deposits, could be made, the 
computation of the charges would be simplified and the 
revenue increased by about 100 per cent provided a 
50 cents per account maintenance charge be made 
monthly. 

In any event, we believe the above maintenance 
charge should be made and the charge of one-half cent 
per item deposited increased to such an extent that the 
revenue will cover the actual cost of handling. 

H. A. Bryant, President 
W. C. CrawrorpD, Assistant Cashier 


Union National Bank, Marquette, Michigan 


UR experience is that of a national bank with $5 
million in deposits, in a city of 16,000, in which 
there are two banks with deposits aggregating over 
$11 million. We have acquired all the ration accounts 
that we can expect until additional commodities are 
covered. Ration ledger sheets numbering 127 are re- 
quired to accommodate some 42 different customers on 
the five items now on a ration basis. 

We handle the opening and processing of ration bank 
accounts through regular teller and bookkeeping chan- 
nels, without additional personnel. We, like many other 
banks, have some unseasoned help, with one-fourth of 
our staff now in the army service. 

We are being paid approximately $80 per month for 
this service under existing schedules, which we estimate 
is but 80 per cent of the actual cost if labor and expense 
records were kept—certainly not sufficient to pay out- 
of-pocket expenses as promised. Naturally we are hope- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 


A cremation ceremony takes place on the bank’s roof every 
15 days; billions of points are burned 
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NATIONAL HEADQULNTERS 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
WASHINGTON, D. ©, 


| ISSUED: 3/1642 
_ AMENDED: 3/1/43 
SUBJECT: OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


power situation in 3,000 of the nation’s banks, and 

the returns from the questionnaire indicated the 
need for further discussion of Selective Service defer- 
ment for men whose experience and knowledge are vital 
to the efficient operation of our financial system. 

The surveyed banks reported that the number of 
their men who have entered military service since Pearl 
Harbor was 69 per cent of the total pre-war male em- 
ployees between the ages of 18 and 38. 

In order to fill in the ranks and keep their institutions 
“manned” sufficiently, these banks have increased by 
73 per cent the number of women in their employ. 
Before the war, women constituted approximately 33 
per cent of the personnel. Today that figure is over 55 
per cent. 

The war has not only reduced the number of trained 
staff members in the reporting banks; it has increased 
the number of duties to be performed. Two such war 
duties—selling War Bonds and clearing ration coupons 
—are taking all or a major portion of the working time 
of 15 per cent of the employees. 

Although BANKING’s survey covered only 20 per cent 
of our financial institutions, its returns are clearly 
indicative of what is taking place throughout the bank- 
ing system. Most of the reporting banks are located in 
agricultural areas, and the facts they furnished rounded 
out the picture obtained by the American Bankers 
Association in its September 1942 survey of city banks 
which had in their employ 40 per cent of the nation’s 
bank personnel. The trends revealed in both surveys 
show conclusively that the diminishing supply of 
experienced bank men and the increasing load of war- 
time duties are creating conditions which force banks 
to request Selective Service deferments for some of the 
remaining key men. 

Many banks have refrained from asking for deferment 
consideration because of a mistaken belief that banking’s 
lack of listing among officially designated activities 
essential to the war effort prohibited Selective Service 


Ss’ weeks ago BANKING made a survey of the man- 
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Determent 


for Bank Men 


WILLIAM POWERS 


The Director of Personnel and Customer Rela- 
tions, American Bankers Association, here 
recommends “‘a simple procedure” for the 
bank “whose reserve of experienced men has 
been so depleted as to require temporary defer- 
ment of his key men.” At the left is a section 
of a Selective Service memorandum to which 
Mr. Powers calls attention. 


boards from granting deferments to men in the banking 
business. This impression is not in line with fact. Local 
Board Memorandum No. 115, issued by Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey, contains a paragraph that is all- 
important to banks and to all other so-called “twilight 
zone” employers. 

A portion of General Hershey’s bulletin is reproduced 
on this page, and attention is called to the significance 
of its wording. In effect the bulletin states that even 
though an activity is not officially designated as essential 
or, as the Memorandum states, “is not mentioned in 
any of the ‘Activity and Occupation Bulletins,’” its 
necessary men are entitled to occupational deferments. 
The implication is that many activities not actually 
listed as “essential” may very well be performing func- 
tions that contribute directly to the war effort and 
should be allowed the temporary retention of their 
necessary men through the medium of military service 
deferment. 


Acrvatty, a number of state Selective Service directors 
have translated this implication into action by extend- 
ing to large banks in their areas the privilege of using 
the replacement schedule procedure which is now 
generally followed by war industries. And hundreds of 
local Selective Service boards, acting on the authority 
contained in Memorandum 115, have granted banks in 
their communities six-month deferments for staff mem- 
bers who qualified as “necessary men.” 

For the banker whose reserve of experienced men has 
been so depleted as to require temporary deferment 
of his key men, a simple procedure is hereby recom- 
mended. 

An official request for occupational deferment (Form 
42-A, procurable from local draft boards) should be 
prepared and filed by the bank with the individual’s 
draft board as soon as possible. In every case it would be 
advisable to attach to Form 42-A, a supplementary 
statement giving full details of the employee’s occupa- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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ferred.—The fact that the activity or occupation in which a regis- 
trant js engaged is uot mentioned any. of the and 
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Sydney Bankers Bleorssitei U. S. Forces 


i manpower shortages, the staff of the Rural 
Bank of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia, is 
doing its bit to keep our soldiers, sailors and marines 
happy while they help to protect the “land down 
under.” 

H. C. Jobson, chairman of the Rural Bank, reports 
the activities of his bank’s “Concert Party” in a letter 
to BANKING: 

“Every member of the Concert Party, including tech- 
nicians, is on the staff of the Rural Bank of New South 
Wales, a trading bank which also specializes in loans to 
primary producers and home builders and is sponsored 
by the State Government. 

“The Concert Party was organized in 1940 for the 
entertainment of members of the Australian fighting 
services and since the advent of the American fighting 
forces, we have had the privilege of entertaining your 
Navy, Air Force and military men who are stationed in 
this part of the world, and we are able to claim that our 
efforts have been most welcome to the sailors, soldiers 
and airmen who have had an opportunity of seeing the 
entertainment which, in theatrical terms, is a ‘Bits and 
Pieces’ show, comprising ballets, songs, sketches and 
comedy. 

“Perhaps your banking profession will be interested 
in these comments and also appreciate that work such 
as this can only be carried out in our own private time 
which, due to the drain on our manpower for the pursuit 
of the war, is very limited. 

““The male staff of our bank has responded nobly to the 
country’s call and over 60 per cent are serving with the 
various Australian armed forces, practically all having 
volunteered to do so. The remaining members of the 
staff are exempt from service due to age or physical dis- 
abilities. 

“In conclusion, I would like to point out that 
BANKING is read with interest by members of this bank 
each month.” 

The Sydney Sun, in describing one of the enter- 


Rural Bank’s Concert Party below; above, right, clipping from 
the N. S. W. Banker 


scattered 
all 
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tainments produced by the “Concert Party,” reports: 

“A wharf as a stage; an allied vessel as the audi- 
torium; and a cloud-swept sky as the roof—this was the 
unique setting for a concert given last night by the 
Rural Bank Military Camp Concert Party. 

“The stage erected on the wharf was complete with 
footlights and settings. 

“Among the audience were the Consul-General for 
the U. S. A. (E. E. Palmer) and Mrs. Palmer, and the 
Consul (W. C. F. Flake) and Mrs. Flake. Every deck 
was lined with men, while box seats were obtained by 
the early arrivals on the wharf in front of the stage. 

“Tt was indeed a talented company, and its per- 
formance was greatly appreciated.” 

This account of the contribution being made by the 
Rural Bank staff in far-off Sydney leads to the inevi- 
table conclusion that bankers in Australia are peo- 
ple worth knowing. Civilized people the world over are 
pretty much the same—they find satisfaction in the 
midst of war by bringing happiness to others. 
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RURAL BANK CAMP CONCERT PARTY 
U.S. NAVY CONCERT 
Formed two and a half years ago, the Rural Bank of | 
New South Wales (Australia) Camp Concert Party during 
the Forces in Army Camps, Force Stations and 
Military Hospitals in and on the outskirts of the metro- 
politan area of Sydney, but it fell to the happy lot of 
re ita first performance to a Naval 
units of the United States 
this amateur party, from the ing 
let members the most oad 
property men, electricians, etc., is on 
ural Bank of N.S.W. by day, and considers 
for the entertainment of Service 
front a more than worth while war 
were given on two consecutive nights 
greatest number of U.S. Naval men 
see the show, and it was indeed an 
nspiring sight to see row upon row of 
officers and men from all States of ‘the Ui 
tn commer in the for A 
the curtains on and: 
ballet to the patriotic with the 
brightly painted standard flags of 
keynote of the evening was appre 
t the . rounds 
, pianoforte 
pearance of ‘the sapplly dressed let of ten 
lompany play a on 
the second evening, the Consul 
the United States, their wives and patty, also one of the 
Commissioners of the Rural Bank, Mr. H. Rogers, and 
his wife, being in the audience. An impressive con- 
clusion to the performance was the combined singing by 
audience and company of the American and British 
National Anthems, after which official? guests and mem- 
bers of the Rural Bank Concert Party were entertained 
by the Naval officers in the Wardroom. 
Rural Bankers feel they were indeed honoured and 
privileged to have been the first to entertain men of the 
United States Navy in such unique circumstances and 
look forward with zest to future performances before an 
audience so brimming over with enthusiasm and appre 
ciation. 
> { 
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Comments on Headache Checks 


The articles on ‘‘ headache checks” in the May and June 
issues of BANKING brought numerous letters of endorse- 
ment from readers who have long been struggling with this 
problem of checks that aren’t standard as to form or size. 
Several readers accepted our invitation to offer their ideas 
and suggestions, through the magazine, to the Committee on 
Simplified Banking Forms and Procedure of the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commission, which is now studying 
ways to lessen or eliminate the headaches. We publish 
herewith excerpts from three representative letters. 


officer of an eastern bank, “we noticed Eben C. 
Johnson’s ‘ Headache Checks.’ 

“The writer has been teeing off in language unfit for 
print for the past two or three years concerning the 
checks which are presented for clearing through our 
customers from all parts of the United States. 

“Since the advent of social security problems we 
have seen hundreds of models of checks going through 
our little bank which have everything on the check in 
prominent position except the date, amount and the 
A.B.A. transit number. These are the most used in the 
conduct of the handling of these items for collection. 

“We have noticed particularly a check of billboard 
proportions, drawn by an insurance company on a New 
York bank. We have noticed a blue payroll check, 
drawn on a Boston bank, which is almost square, about 
six by six inches. We have noticed a check, drawn on 
another Boston bank, which without a doubt has cost 
more time because of errors in taking the wrong amount 
from it, than any other item going through our bank. 

“A new check has appeared which is very confusing 
and very easily mistaken by a teller on a dull day if he 
does not work under a Klieg light. It is a war finance 
check drawn through the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York by the Finance Officer of the Treasury of the 
United States for allowances. Because of the poor inking 
or lettering it is the easiest thing in the world to mistake 
this check for a $57 item instead of $37. 

“Tt would seem to us that all the information which 
insurance companies put on drafts could be put on a 
separate voucher or placed in a voucher form on the left 
hand side of the check, clearing the right hand side for 
the date, transit number and the amount.” 


T THE May issue of your magazine,” writes an 


Ax Iowa banker wrote that “the worst offenders we 
are familiar with are leading mail order houses, con- 
tractors at ordnance and aircraft plants, large cream- 
eries and produce houses.’’ 

“The mail order houses,” he continued, “aim to do 
more or less advertising on their refund checks, and 
urge their customers to use these checks for the purchase 
of other merchandise. Then in some obscure place they 
give the amount of the refund, ranging from one cent 
to a dollar or more. Most of the printed matter on such 
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checks is worthless and confusing to the employees han- 
dling them; the checks are printed on poor paper and 
in many cases almost fall apart before they are cashed. 

“The next offenders along this line are the contractors 
at ordnance plants and aircraft factories. We are called 
on to handle some of these checks which are perforated 
in innumerable places; not even the amount is written 
or printed in words, but only in figures. In one instance 
the entire information which the clerical force must have 
is printed in small letters at the top, together with a lot 
of data and the name of the payee. Whenever one of 
these checks is presented it is necessary to read all this 
information in order to determine how much money to 
pay. Then, when the cash letter is made up, the same 
thing must be repeated. 

“Some of our larger creameries use postal cards, and 
the amount is nowhere set out in letters and words but 
written in by a clerk who at times does not even write a 
legible hand. Then the card states that the amount is 
payable to the addressee on the reverse of the card.” 


A THIRD letter comes from a midwestern city. 
“When the cost figures for handling ration checks are 
available,” it says, “it will be interesting to see how they 
compare with the cost figures for handling dollar checks. 
Uniform in size, arrangement, and weight of paper stock, 
ration checks should show substantial economies when 
the cost is compared with the cost of handling dollar 
checks which are not uniform in any of these characteris- 
tics. A.B.A. Bank Management Bulletin No. 65 and 
Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 50 probably 
defeated their own purposes when they recommended 
three standard sizes and five standard arrangements. 
“The OPA had the advantage of starting from scratch 
when it wrote its specifications for ration checks, but 
banks have an offsetting advantage in that it is the 
usual practice to make a service charge or an analysis 
charge for collecting checks. If the cost figures show, as 
they should, a cost advantage in favor of a uniform 
standard check, the banks can offer a price differential 
to their customers where a standard check is used.” 


Another Viewpoirit 

An official of a large company that issues and 
handles a huge volume of checks points out: 

“With the individual or personal check, over which 
banks themselves have control, there is also wide- 
spread variance in color, design and size. The banks, 
in competition with one another and appreciating both 
the advertising possibilities of the check and the in- 
fluence of attractive design, vie with one another for 
individuality. These checks, printed as they are by the 
banks and not subject to the imperative reasons for 
varying in size that apply to commercial checks, 
should be standardized first because human nature 
is influenced more by example than by precept.” 


Does Your Bank Need More Capital? 


JAMES W. WOOSTER, JR. 


The author, a New York investment counsel, goes into 
the question of whether a bank’s present capital is adequate 
for its needs. In a subsequent article he will discuss how 
much a bank might have to pay for additional capital. 


URRENTLY prevailing trends in bank assets and 
liabilities have greatly affected the size and char- 
acter of these items. These changes have a direct 

influence on the present and prospective adequacy 
of bank capital. Individual banks are affected in varying 
degrees by the changes taking place in the banking 
system as a whole. Bank management finds itself 
asking, ‘Is our present capital adequate in the light 
of our own particular needs?” This is a question which 
does not concern management alone—depositors, direc- 
tors, stockholders and supervisory authorities, all have 
an interest in this matter. 

Statistical data and balance sheet ratios can provide 
a helpful basis for arriving at an answer. However, 
there is danger in placing too great reliance on any single 
set of figures. This is illustrated by the period December 
31, 1929 to June 30, 1933. During this time, total 
deposits of Federal Reserve member banks, after deduc- 
tion of inter-bank balances, fell from $33,865 million to 
$23,338 million, or 31 per cent. Loans and investments 
fell from $35,934 million to $24,786 million, also a drop 
of 31 per cent. Capital accounts declined from $6,709 
million to $4,837 million, a drop of 28 per cent. The 
ratio between deposits and capital, which was 5.05 to 1 
in 1929, was even more conservative, at 4.85 to 1 in 
June 1933. The ratio between loans and investments on 
the one hand, and capital on the other, which was 5.35 
to 1 in 1929 was still 5.13 to 1 three and a half years 
later. These figures are shown on Chart 1. 


Ox THE surface, these data would have indicated no 
need for additional capital in 1933. What these ratios 
did not show was that if the debris caused by the pre- 
ceding deflation was to be realistically faced and re- 
valued, and if a sound basis for rehabilitation was to be 
established, considerable capital would be required. 

From June 1933 to December 1942 conditions in some 
respects were the reverse. Deposits of member banks 
rose from $23,338 million to $67,277 million, or 191 
per cent. Loans and investments rose from $24,786 
million to $59,263 million, or 142 per cent, but capital 
rose only from $4,837 million to $6,101 million, or 
27 per cent. Because of the great discrepancy in rate of 
growth between capital and the other statement items 
mentioned, the ratio between deposits and capital rose 
from 4.85 to 1 to 11 to 1, and the ratio between loans 
and investments, and capital, rose from 5.13 to 1 to 9.70 
to 1. These figures are shown in Chart 2. 

Just as the decline in the ratios of deposits to capital, 
and of loans and investments to capital, in the years 
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1929-33 did not accurately reflect the rising capital 
needs of banks, so the increase in these ratios from 
1933 to 1942 does not, in itself, prove that additional 
capital is now needed. For example, these two ratios do 
not show, for the latter period, that while deposits, and 
loans and investments, were both expanding more 
rapidly than capital, those earning assets requiring the 
greatest capital protection, i.e. loans and non-govern- 
ment securities, were increasing at a rate less than the 
rate of capital growth. Loans and non-government 
securities of member banks in June 1933 were $17,899 
million, or 3.7 times capital of $4,837 million. In 
December 1942 loans and non-Government securities 
were $21,717 million, a growth of 22 per cent, and these 
assets were 3.55 times capital of $6,101 million. These 
figures are shown in Chart 3. 

A consideration of banking figures and the relation- 
ship, over a period of years, of important statement 
items to one another, suggests that: 


CHART 1- FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS 
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CHART 2 - FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS 
DEPOSITS, LOANS & INVESTMENTS, CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
JUNE 1933 VS. DEC. 1942 
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(1) Banking conditions have undergone sufficient 
change in recent years so that a re-appraisal of the 
subject of capital adequacy is desirable. 

(2) In making this re-appraisal care should be 
taken not to base any conclusions on single ratios 
or computations, without thorough cross-checking. 
How, then, may a bank attempt to measure the 

adequacy of its capital in relation to such needs as 
may exist? First, how much capital does the bank 
actually have in available form? It has been suggested 
that a distinction should be made between different 
types of assets, based on their need for capital protec- 
tion. Cash and U. S. Government bonds involve little, 
if any, risk, and therefore require little, if any, capital 
protection. These assets may therefore be deducted from 
total assets in estimating the net amount of assets 
most in need of capital protection. 

If a distinction is to be made among types of assets, 
then a distinction should also be made between avail- 
ability and non-availability of capital items for loss 
absorption. Part of the capital funds of most banks is 
represented, on the asset side, by bank building, fix- 
tures, “other” real estate, and possibly, by substandard 
loans and investments. 


Because of the non-liquid nature and uncertain 
realizable value of these items, they should represent 
the investment of capital, not deposits, and this portion 
of capital is not available to provide protection against 
risks in the bank’s remaining assets. Therefore these 
special items should be deducted from total capital 
funds in computing the net amount of “free” capital 
available. 

On December 31, 1942, total loans and investments 
of member banks were $59,263 million and U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds were $37,546 million. The difference of 
$21,717 million may be presumed to represent earning 
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assets requiring the greatest capital protection. Capital 
accounts on December 31, 1942, were $6,101 million, 
and fixed and “other” assets were $1,206 million. Net 
“free” capital, before deduction of substandard items 
of unknown but presumably minor amounts, was there- 
fore $4,895 million. The ratio between ‘“‘risk assets” 
and “net free capital” was 4.45 to 1. These relationships 
are shown on Chart 4. Although this ratio is significant, 
especially under present conditions, it should be used 
cautiously insofar as the future is concerned. When 
and as government borrowing declines and private 
borrowing increases, this ratio could rise very rapidly. 

The adequacy of capital may be judged from two stand- 
points: (1) the depositor is interested in the degree of pro- 
tection afforded his deposit, (2) the stockholder is interested 
in his equity’s participation in assets and earnings. 

From the first standpoint a banker may assume that 
his capital is sufficient for present needs; otherwise, the 
bank supervisory authorities would see to it that new 
capital was raised, or the bank closed. Some banks, with 
preferred stock, have been gradually retiring this stock 
out of earnings. Since an amount equal to the preferred 
stock retired has been added to surplus, capital funds 
have not been reduced. If a bank can no longer obtain 
permission to continue this practice, it may indicate 
that the authorities believe the bank should have more 
capital. For the time being the source of this capital is 
retained earnings. At some future time this source might 
be considered insufficient. 

Although capital is presumably adequate, under 
present conditions, from the first standpoint, it may be 
undesirably small from the second standpoint. Protec- 
tion for deposits is provided by all items junior to 
deposits, including preferred stock, where present. 


Common stockholders’ claims, however, are only 
against that which remains after all senior obligations 
have been satisfied. Therefore, preferred stock provides 
equity from the depositors’ standpoint, but it is a subor- 
dinated time deposit bearing a relatively high rate of 
interest, from the common stockholders’ standpoint. 

When a bank’s earning assets exceed its net capital, 
leverage enters the picture. Moderate leverage is proper 
and desirable, but if carried to an extreme, the par- 
ticipation of equity in assets and income becomes un- 
conservatively small. 

The earnings position of equity may become more 
speculative if business increases rapidly, and unit costs 
rise. A bank may have had annual gross income of 
$100,000, expenses of $75,000 and net of $25,000, a 
profit margin of 25 per cent. If gross increases to 
$150,000 and expenses to $120,000, then net will be 
$30,000. Dollar income will have increased, but the 
margin of profit will have fallen to 20 per cent. If gross 
later declines, any drop not offset by a proportionate 
decline in expenses will fall especially hard on a narrow 
profit margin. A larger equity, producing a greater 
proportion of gross income at relatively low overhead 
cost, should be of assistance in maintaining profit 
margins. 

National corporations have become more and more 
sophisticated in establishing local banking connections. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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Caretakers of Peoples’ Savings 


LEVI P. SMITH 


Mr. Smith, president of the Burlington (Vermont) Sav- 
ings Bank and president of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks for the 1942-43 year, has also held 
numerous positions in the Savings Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Next month Mr. Smith will con- 
tinue his discussion. 


their position as the caretakers of the people’s 
savings. They may be discriminating in regard to 
savings accounts. In these times they cannot afford to 
be otherwise. Some banks under certain conditions which 
make it more profitable to specialize may point out to 
their depositors that such service can be rendered 
more efficiently by other banks in their communities. 
Banks generally may insist, properly enough, that 
savings accounts be subjected to conditions calculated 
to make the business permanently profitable. The pub- 
lic will respect them the more for a carefully considered 
attitude toward any business which they undertake. 
But for banks generally to adopt an attitude of not 
seeming to care whether bank service is extended to 
savings depositors in their communities savors of neg- 
lect and is sure to cause unfavorable public reaction. 


B=: as a whole cannot afford to abdicate entirely 


As LONG as there are banks there will be for certain of 
them the problem of the relative place which savings 
deposits should hold. Of course, for such an institution 
as a mutual savings bank, established solely to serve the 
saving public, there can be no such question. No such 
question can arise in the case of the commercial bank, or 
the bank which is exclusively a trust company, where 
urban conditions justify such specialized banking. Also, 
there are certain stock banks exclusively devoted to a 
savings business in which the problem of combining 
the savings and commercial type of banking with safety 
and fairness to depositors and profit to stockholders 
does not exist. 

In the face of current conditions, however—notably 
the low interest return on securities, the patriotic ap- 
peal to the public to buy government bonds with sav- 
ings, the shortage of man power in banks and last but 
not least, the emphasis placed by the FDIC on a 
definite ratio of capital assets to deposits,—the average 
bank is confronted with a very real problem in relation 
to the extent to which it shall encourage savings 
deposits. 

It has been intimated that the mutual savings bank 
entering the field of finance early in the last century 
bridged the gap between banking and the needs of the 
multitude which were constantly becoming more con- 
scious and articulate, and by so doing provided banking 
generally in this country with a broader base of popular 
support. Had the mutual savings bank movement con- 
tinued to spread until it covered the whole country, 
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‘AYER your work prevents Sewings Bank with your Bank Boot. 


A thrift promotion ad of the Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York 


commercial banking might very properly have devel- 
oped in entirely separate institutions. Undoubtedly, 
such a development would have had its advantages. 

The mutual savings bank movement did serve to 
point the way so that banks as they were chartered in 
newer sections of the country took up the care of sav- 
ings as an important part of their work. This had the 
effect of helping small banks to get started, since it gave 
them a greater volume of deposits earlier in their ca- 
reers. It was not entirely sound and brought with it a 
train of troubles. It did, however, serve its turn in a pe- 
riod of national expansion when new banks in new com- 
munities came into being and made their contribution 
to the nation’s growth largely as instruments of coloni- 
zation. One effect of this combination of savings and 
commercial banking was to check the: spread of mutual 
savings banks. Today these institutions operate in only 
18 of our states. 

It must be admitted that essentially the problem of 
combining these two services has inherent difficulties. 
They do not mix too readily. Undoubtedly savings ac- 
counts can be abused to the disadvantage of the more 
profitable commercial departments of the bank. They 
can be used to by-pass commercial accounts so that the 
depositor draws interest from the bank and escapes serv- 
ice charges, while imposing an unreasonable burden of 
frequent withdrawals and demands for other servicing 
which properly should be recompensed. Such accounts 
maintained by commercial borrowers have been used 
with the practical effect of making the bank pay for de- 
posits which should—and if it did not maintain a wide- 
open savings department would—come to it free from 
the burden of paying interest. 

From the investment angle also, the combining of two 
such radically different types of business as commercial 
and savings banking under one roof with the same 
investments behind them was bound to bring problems. 
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A.B.A. Membership Rises 
to 14,514 Banks With 
Gain of 57 in Month 


Official Family's Aid 
Is Cited By Heiser 


Membership in the American 
Bankers Association continued 
to rise during May, reaching a 


new high for all time of 89.3 per | 


cent of the country’s banks, 
according to George W. Heiser, 
chairman of the Organization 
Committee and vice-president, 
Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 
The gain for the month was 
members, which included 
five reinstatements. The total 
bank membership is now 
14,514. 

Mr. Heiser gave much of the 
credit for this splendid show- 
ing during May to the A.B.A. 
official family which has as- 
sisted the membership organ- 
ization. 


57 


Eight in Georgia 

Regional Vice-president A. G. 
Maxwell brought in five new 
members and three reinstate- 
ments, giving Georgia the lead 
for the month. 

State Vice-president Max 
Steig and Regional Vice-presi- 
dent M. E. Kalton follow in 


second place with a total of | 


seven banks for Wisconsin. 
Missouri, ‘under the leader- 


ship of Regional Vice-president | 


R. L. Dominick and State 
Vice-president Leo D. Kelly; 


Minnesota, under State Vice- | 


president N. E. Wells; and 
Kentucky, under Regional Vice- 
president William F. Miller, 
tied for third place, with five 
new members each. 


Lovisiana 100 Per Cent 
J. E. Harper, state vice- 
president for Louisiana, brought 
in one new member, thus add- 
ing his state to the 100 per cent 
membership list. 
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A.1.B. Chooses Colby 
As President at War 
Conference in Chicago 


Way Made Vice-president; 
Public Speaking Prizes 


David L. Colby, of the Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. Louis, 
was elected president of the 
American Institute of Banking 
at its Wartime Conference in 
Chicago on June 9-10. 

William C. Way, trust offi- 
cer, Central National 
Cleveland, chosen vice- 
president, and these bankers 
were elected to the executive 
council: 

Floyd L. Geyer, California 
Bank, Los Angeles; S. J. Kryz- 
sko, Winona National and Sav- 
ings Bank, Winona, Minn.; Al- 
bert O. Werner, Industrial 
National Bank, Detroit; and 
T. S. Wiggins, National Bank 
of Commerce, Memphis. 


was 


Five Committees 
To streamline wartime pro- 
cedure, the number of national 
committees of the Institute 
was reduced to five. The com- 
mittee chairmen are: 


Virgil R. Liptrap, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, De- 


bate and Public Speaking; 
Joseph H. Swift, Jr., The 
(Continued on page 34) 
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'A.B.A. Protests OPA Procedure for Ration 
Coupon Verification, Calling It Unsound 


The procedure ordered by the Office of Price Administration 

for the verification by banks of the contents of envelopes con- 

| taining ration coupons deposited in ration coupon accounts was 

characterized by the American Bankers Association as unsound 

in a protest filed with OPA Administrator Prentiss Brown by 

W. L. Hemingway, A.B.A. president, and in a bulletin sent to 
all banks by the A.B.A. Ration Banking Committee. 


July 13 Broadcast to 
Tell of Banks’ Part in 
National War Effort 


There is a program over the 
100 stations of the Blue Net- 
| work on July 13 that all bank- 
ers will want to hear. The time 
is 10:30 to 11 P. M. Eastern 
War Time and the subject mat- 
ter will relate to some of the 
things banks are doing in the 
war effort. 

The program is one in the se- 
ries “This Nation at War,” 
sponsored by the National 
Industrial Information Com- 
mittee of N.A.M. Each pro- 
gram tells about an industry 
or a phase of private enterprise 
which contributes to victory. 

The program in which the 

| banks will be featured includes 
on-the-scene pickups from sev- 
eral banks in different parts of 
the country, and interviews 
with bankers, employees and 
customers. 


At the recent A.B.A. Real Estate Mortgage Clinic in Newark, 
N. J.; left to right, R. A. Corbin, Passaic; Dr. E. M. Fisher, A.B.A.; 


C. G. Meeks, Union City; C. F. 


Ellery, Fidelity Union Trust Co., 


Newark 


In his letter to OPA Admin- 
istrator Prentiss Brown, Mr. 
Hemingway said: “ In our opin- 
ion this procedure is definitely 
unsound and the forwarding of 
these instructions may seri- 
ously affect the continued 
smooth operation of the ration 
banking program.” 


OPA Instructions 


The protest bulletin 
were occasioned by instructions 
sent to the banks by Mr. 
Brown over the objections of 
the Ration Banking Commit- 
tee of the A.B.A. These OPA 
instructions direct the banks to 
count the contents of a mini- 
mum of three per cent of the 
envelopes deposited hereafter 
containing up to 500 coupons. 

The bulletin points out that 
under the plan set up for the 
ration coupon banking system 
it was agreed that the only 
function the banks were to 
perform consisted of the ‘“‘ac- 
counting and bookkeeping 
functions relating to ration 


| evidences.”’ It adds: 


“It was also understood to 
be a basic part of the procedure 


| that coupons would be depos- 


ited on gummed sheets, the 
operating procedure was ap- 
proved by the Ration Banking 
Committee on that basis and 
the banks for the most part 
found the handling of deposits 


| of coupons on gummed sheets 
| practical. This method pro- 


vided considerable control over 
the validity of coupons depos- 
ited and lent itself to reason- 
ably accurate verification of 
such deposits.” 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Banks Have 75% of 
Non-Real Estate Farm | 


Loans of 3 Agencies | 
Non-real estate agricultural | 
loans of insured commercial | 
banks, Production Credit as- 
sociations and the Farm Secu- | 
rity Administration offices to- | 
taled $2,184,008,000 on Jan. 1, | 
1943, according to a compila- | 
tion made by the Agricultural | 
Credit Department of the| 
American Bankers Association | 
with the assistance of the Bu- | 
reau of Agricultural Economics. | 

This figure compares with | 
$1,807,527,000 on July 1, 1942, | 
and $1,972,919,000 on Jan. 1, | 
1942. 

Of the loan total at the be- 
ginning of this year, the 13,399 
insured commercial banks ac- 
counted for $1,641,772,000 or | 
75.2 per cent, while 528 PCA 
agencies had $182,658,000 or 
8.3 per cent, and in addition 
held $23,215,000 in notes guar- 
anteed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which un- | 
der FCA procedure are classi- 
fied as investments rather than 
loans. 

FSA agencies, numbering 
2,137, had $359,578 in non- 
real estate agricultural loans, 
or 16.5 per cent of the ag- 
gregate. 

The figures cover 3,072 coun- 
ties in the United States. 


In the history of the A.B.A. 
Insurance and Protective De- 


partment, dating back more | 
than 60 years, the current year | 


promises to establish a new all- 
time low record in crimes 
against banks. 


Despite the Association’s | 


record high membership ratio, 
which is close to 90 per cent of 
the eligible banks, A.B.A. mem- 
bers accounted for only two of 


Ration Protest 
(Continued from page 33) 


Referring to the substitution | 
| of envelopes for gummed sheets 


the bulletin characterizes the 


“unexpected change in the | 


basic procedure so soon after 
the start of ration banking”’ as 


| the ‘‘most disturbing single 


factor in the operation of the 
plan.” 
It points out that the order 


of the OPA will intensify the | 
manpower problem of the} 


banks, that the reporting of 
errors on the part of customers 
to the OPA instead of the de- 
positors will create customer 
relations problems, that the 
checking of such a small per- 
centage of the envelopes will be 
insufficient for the building up 
of enough case evidence to use 
against violators, that any test 


| erally 


| Record Low in Crimes Against Banks Seen | 
for This Year in A.B.A. Protective Data 


A.I.B. Conference 
(Continued from page 33) 


the 10 bank hold-ups reported | First National Bank of Boston, 
in the nine months ended May | Forum and Seminar; 


31. 


Anne J. Erste, Federal Re- 


The fact that no burglaries | serve Bank of Cleveland, Mem- 
were reported in the same | bershipand Publicity; 


| period may indicate, the De- 
partment hopes, that bank rob- | 
bery has become a lost art in | 
this country and also explains 

why the June Protective Bulle- | 
| tin was reduced from eight to | 


four pages. 


check that could be made 
would be inadequate to pro- 
vide protection against fraud 
and gross irregularities, that 
loosely controlled and inade- 
quately safeguarded operations 
are contrary to sound banking 
principles and that if at a later 
date it should be found that 
fraud had been practiced gen- 


blamed for it because of having 
agreed to participate in an 
inadequate verification pro- 
cedure. 

The bulletin states that the 
Ration Banking Committee 
has discussed the problem with 
the OPA and made various sug- 
gestions of alternative plans 
that would provide sound pro- 
cedure and satisfactory con- 
trol. In addition, it avers its 
conviction that a suitable plan 
could be developed within a 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 
American Bankers Association 


Sept. 12-15 American Bankers Association, Wartime Confer- 
ence, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


State Associations 


July 1 


Maine, Augusta 
Sept. 5-7 


lowa, Des Moines 


the banks might be | 


B. Vogelsang, Bank of Amer- 
ica National Trust and Savings 
Association, Los Angeles, Pub- 
lic Relations; 

Helen Jackson, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, Women’s Committee. 

‘“‘American Banking Goes to 
War” was the general topic for 
discussion in the 17th annual 
National Public Speaking Con- 
test for cash and War Bond 


| awards aggregating $1,100 given 


by the A. P. Giannini Educa- 
tional Endowment fund. The 
winning contestants were: Ray 
F. Wille, Milwaukee, first 
prize; Stephen O. Porter, 
Washington, D. C., second, G. 
B. Spence, Mebane, N. C., 
third; and Thomas F. Mc- 
Guigan, San Francisco, fourth. 
Runners-up were: H. G. Bechel, 


| Jr., New York; L. A. Hamrin, 


St. Paul; G. A. Holder, Dallas; 
and G. R. Yeadon, Seattle. 


reasonable time and states that 
it requested the OPA to with- 
hold its new instructions pend- 
ing further study. 


Other Organizations 


July 6-7 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Edgewater Gulf 


Hotel, Edgewater, Mississippi 


July 


Western Secretaries Conference, 


Antlers Hotel, 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Central 
House, Chicago 


July 
Sept. 


States Secretaries Conference, 


Palmer 


Savings Banks Association of Maine, Poland 
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Personal Loan Delinquency Report 


The Consumer Credit Department of the American Bankers The tables below represent the latest available figures, by loan 
Association makes a monthly survey of delinquency experiences classification, as of the end of each month. The last report ap- 
of representative banks in all sections of the United States. peared in the May issue of BANKING. 


Delinquent Loans Percentages 


(1) Delinquent loans as a percentage of the total number of personal loans outstanding at end of month, by number of 
days delinquent 


(2) Percentages of personal loans delinquent at end of month, relative to September 30, 1941= 100 


NUMBER OF Days DELINQUENT 
90 days Matured Soldiers’ ‘and 
Last day 1-4 days 5-14 days  15-29days 30-59 days 60-89 days and over loans Sailors’ Act 
of Month % Relative % Relative % Relative % Relative % Relative % Relative % Relative % Relative 


(2) (1) (1) (1) @2 @ 

87 1.425 98 1.213 .712 ; .465 656 77 . 46 
451 .459 .856 

.539 

517 


1941—May 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1942—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1943—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Regional Delinquency Experiences as of April 30, 1943 


NUMBER OF Days DELINQUENT 
90 days Matured Soldiers’ and 
Regions 15-29 days 30-59 days 60-89 days and over loans Sailors’ Act 
% Relative % Relative % Relative % Relative % Relative % Relative 


(1) (2) (2) (1) (1) (1) (2) 
Mountain 1.310 ‘ .621 1173 
West North Central (C)........... 1.034 130 
West South Central (D)........... 1.286 ; .190 ; . F 1493 
East South Central (E)...........1.551 ‘ .407 207 
East North Central (F)........... .674 744 
South Atlantic (G)............... .968 .177 126 
Middle Atlantic (H).............. 1.248 ; .389 415 
New England 1.332 .374 : 405 


Norte: Percentages shown are arithmetic averages of the percentages reported by each individual bank. Thus, each bank has equal influence in 
determining the average. The figures for a large bank carry the same weight as those for a small bank. 
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117.758 118 .455 138 .476 104 1.261 147 .388 146 
‘ 832 126 9.487 138 .858 134 .526 159 .537 117 .871 102 .494 186 
; 816 125 9.299 121 .854 133 .469 142 .633 138 .732 86 .414 156 
611 111 9.394 129 .838 131 .481 146 .575 125 .747 87 .301 113 
| 507 104 9.138 106 .769 120 .431 131 .520 113 .784 92 .352 132 
507 104 9.384 129 .794 124 .502 152 .528 115 .754 88 .389 146 
861 128 91.538 143 .937 146 .472 143 .608 132 .897 105 .334 126 
| 587 109 9.363 127 .812 127 .507 154 .680 148 .954 111 455 171 
880 130 9.351 125 .882 138 .447 135 .689 150 .905 106 453 170 
491 103 9.259 117 .786 123 .415 126 .578 126 .916 107 .460 173 
549 107 91.256 117 .822 128 .340 103 .592 129 .832 97 .626 235 
| 531 106 9.314 122 .805 126 .446 135 .547 119 .997 116 .626 235 
931 133 H.415 131 .964 151 .505 153 .600 131 .909 106 1.008 379 
303 121 .828 129 440 133 647 141 1.108 129 .731 275 
280 119 .888 139 .533 162 .713 155 1.001 127 .755 284 
' 196 111 .798 125 .426 129 .719 157 1.023 120 .962 362 
111 103 .668 104 .357 108 .701 153 1.273 149 .935 352 


“On the Banks of \ 
the Old Raritan” 


Jer the ninth successive year, bankers from all sec- 
tions of the country came to Rutgers University last 
month as students at The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing conducted by the American Bankers Association. 
The registration of more than 400 included a war- 
time graduating class of 133 men and an enrolment 
of 138 in the Class of 1945. 

Familiar features of the resident session included 
evening seminars addressed by well known speakers, 
and the oral examinations, by faculty panels, of 
graduating class members. 

Rutgers buildings previously used by the School 
are now doing duty for Uncle Sam; hence the 1943 a 
G.S.B. was at the New Jersey College for Women, t, 
a division of the university. 


Graduation Chapel at New Jersey College for Women where 
the G.S.B. class of 1943 was graduated 


¥ 


A Handshake Old friends and classmates, above, 
left, exchanged friendly greetings 
when they met on the campus for the first time 


Faculty Faculty members talking things over at 

~~~ luncheon, above, right. Left to right, around the [ 

table, Albert S. Keister, Austin W. Scott, A. Anton vs aon > 
Friedrich, Willard E. Atkins, Max Cavanagh, Eugene E. 

Agger, and A. G. Brown (back to camera) 


Thesis Panel Exam Lt. (j.g.) John Kirkland, for- 
~~ merly with the Durham Bank 
& Trust Company, Durham, North Carolina, received 
special leave from the Navy to take his thesis examina- 
tion. He is shown, at right, being examined by faculty 
examiners Jones, French and Glenn 
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Serious Business Students give close attention to an open- 
ing day lecture on commercial banking 


Scenic Cam pus The New Jersey College for Women campus 
is noted for its many stately old trees and 
rustic bypaths 


Another Exam John McKnight Brown, First National 
Bank, Cooperstown, New York, appears 
before thesis examiners Simmonds, Agger and Powell 


Awaiting Their Turn Seniors rest and compare notes on 
the campus while awaiting their 


thesis exams 


Practical Banking G. Fred Berger—an old-timer at in- 
structing bankers—is lecturing on bank 
management 


Contact Whether they be looking for mail from home or the 
latest announcement from the G.S.B. office, stu- 


dents can be counted upon to rally around the post office 
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Ration Banking Problems 


WILBUR F. LAWSON 


Mr. Lawson, chairman of the Ration Banking Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association, spoke before 
the Minnesota Bankers Association in Minneapolis last 
month. Here are excerpts from his address. 


WILL attempt to answer some questions addressed 
| to the American Bankers Association concerning 
ration banking. 

Why were the banks selected to do ration banking? It is 
wholly untrue that the A.B.A. found this job for the 
banks. It was the OPA that decided to use the banks. 
At first the A.B.A. vigorously opposed the idea but, 
having no choice in the matter, consented to work along 
with the OPA in order to develop a practical plan. The 
plan we have today is a far cry from the idea originally 
proposed about a year ago. Several fundamental princi- 
ples have been kept in mind by the Ration Banking 
Committee. One is the manpower problem; another 
that the banks are acting only as agents of the OPA; 
and further that the banks are to accept no liability or 
police powers beyond the minimum amount required to 
do the bookkeeping and accounting work. The banks 
had the organization to do the work, were equipped, 
could be trusted, and it was impossible for the local ra- 
tion boards to go on handling the activity. 


Ration Banking Costs 


Replies from banks throughout the country show a 
wide variance of opinion about reimbursement. A few 
banks are apparently operating at a slight profit. Most 
banks show a loss, but from the figures it is clear that 
many banks are only guessing. Some banks state the 
cost of all supplies purchased which are to last them for 
several months as against the income received for the 
first two months. On the whole these letters have not 
been particularly helpful as not more than 10 banks 
have shown any real evidence of having studied their 
costs. It is probable that the charges under the present 
schedule are too low and the OPA and the A.B.A. are 
now actively working on a new schedule. The A.B.A. 
has sent questionnaires to a selected list of banks as a 
basis of its study. The ration banking test made in the 
Albany area last Fall did not give an accurate basis for 
a cost study. There was no transit problem; cremation 
was a minor factor; and the frequency of errors in the 
two small programs (sugar and gasoline) was very low 
as compared with present experience. Now that addi- 
tional programs have been included and are national in 
scope, the picture has changed completely. These fac- 
tors are now recognized and I believe the committee can 
be depended upon to do a good job for the banks. 

Why do they keep changing the rules? The first ration 
manual was a success but the point programs came 
much more suddenly than had been expected. These 
had not been carefully worked out in advance due to 
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lack of time. Each department was working independ- 
ently which accounts for the different rules for the differ- 
ent programs. Our task now is to work for the sim- 
plification of programs and to make them more uniform. 


Cut-Off Problem 


Regarding the cut-off problem for accounts of small 
merchants, all banks are familiar with the original 
$5,000 monthly level. At the insistence of a number of 
wholesale houses, this was reduced to $2,500 with an 
option left to the banks as to whether or not they would 
take the small accounts. This problem is now settled and 
instructions are being issued to the effect that banks 
may keep all existing accounts under the $2,500 level if 
they so wish. New accounts under $2,500 are not to be 
opened with the exception that a present depositor in 
one program will be permitted to open an additional ac- 
count in another program even though his aggregate 
monthly business is under the $2,500 level. It is prob- 
ably well to keep all present accounts of these mer- 
chants as many are dollar depositors and friendly rela- 
tions should be maintained. 

For industrial and institutional users, the new type of 
coupon will be issued within a very short time, possibly 
by July 1. It will be much easier for the small user to pay 
in the new coupons rather than in ration checks. A cut- 
off will be established approximately equivalent to 
$2,500 of business per month. After these new coupons 
have been issued, it will be possible to eliminate the vast 
majority of small industrial and institutional accounts. 

The committee is working toward simplification of re- 
ports and to eliminate all unnecessary statistics. 

The envelope system has been the most disturbing 
factor of ration banking. The committee has consist- 
ently refused to ask the banks to test check any part of 
the envelopes. In our conferences with the OPA, several 
plans have been discussed and the committee feels it is 
possible to work out a better system than is now offered 
by the OPA in their plan of verification of 3 per cent of 
the envelopes. The Ration Banking Committee wants to 
cooperate with the OPA and does not want a single bank 
to withdraw from the plan; neither does the committee 
wish to sanction an unsound plan. The partial verifica- 
tion of the contents of envelopes by the banks is con- 
sidered unsound. It creates a serious manpower situa- 
tion in many banks, but, worse than that, it creates a 
customer relations problem; for, among other things, it 
would be exceedingly bad business for any bank to re- 
port its good customers to the OPA—the policeman. 

If the banks of the country agree with the conclusions 
of the Ration Banking Committee as expressed in its 
bulletin No. 5, there will be a flood of letters to the OPA 
backing the stand of the committee. This is what is 
needed to bring about a solution to the verification prob- 
lem and a better plan for ration banking. 
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A Short History of War Finance 


W. L. HEMINGWAY 


This brief outline of war financing, with emphasis on 
the forthcoming Third War Loan drive, was included by 
the president of the American Bankers Association in an 
address to the Missouri Bankers Association. 


ber 9. No offerings will be made for bank subscrip- 

tion during the drive, but, as has been announced, 
securities eligible for bank purchase will be offered be- 
fore the drive. 

As the Committee on Treasury War Borrowing of the 
American Bankers Association has had a conference 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the Under-secre- 
tary, and one of the assistant secretaries, which was 
also attended by the vice-chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, I want to 
tell you about the changes that have been made in the 
plan of organization and the program for the drive— 
at least to the point that it has now been projected. As 
background, however, I should like to review with you 
very briefly the several stages by which our war financ- 
ing machinery has developed. 

You will remember that the War Savings organiza- 
tion was created in the Spring of 1941 as a defense sav- 
ings program. Series E, F, and G Defense Savings Bonds 
went on sale on May 1. Defense Savings Staffs were 
set up in every state and the banks and industry lent 
their full cooperation to the program, so that when 
Pearl Harbor broke upon us we were very fortunate in 
having an active and efficient piece of machinery for the 
distribution of government securities. 

With our own involvement in the war, however, it 
readily became apparent that vastly greater sums would 
be needed for its successful prosecution than could be 
obtained through the sale of these securities alone. And 


Tr Third War Bond Campaign will begin Septem- 


Secretary Morgenthau and W. Randolph Burgess, vice- 
chairman, National City Bank of New York. Dr. Burgess heads 
the New York State War Finance Committee 


July 1943 


so the Victory Fund Committees were set up in May 
of 1942 to promote the sale of government securities 
to large investors—industrial corporations, insurance 
companies, large individual investors, and banks. The 
Victory Fund Committees were organized on Federal 
Reserve District lines. As time passed it was felt the 
efforts of these committees would be most effective if 
concentrated in periodic bond sales drives, and so the 
First War Loan Campaign of last December was placed 
in the hands of the Victory Fund Committees. 

As a result of the experience obtained in this First 
War Loan Drive the Treasury decided that better re- 
sults would be obtained if both the War Savings organi- 
zation and the Victory Fund Committees joined forces 
in the Second War Loan Drive of last April. The U. S. 
Treasury War Finance Committee was therefore set up 
to coordinate the combined activities of the two groups 
in that campaign. The presidents of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks headed the new U. S. Treasury War 
Finance Committees in their respective districts and 
the sales were made through an organization which 
combined the efforts of War Savings and Victory Fund 
workers. 


Tre Secretary stated to us that his advisers had told 
him that the results of this drive definitely proved the 
advantage of having a single organization. They unani- 
mously recommended to him that the sale of govern- 
ment securities be placed in one organization under one 
head. ... 

For reasons that seemed compelling to him Secretary 
Morgenthau decided to create the new organization 
along state lines, so that for the Third War Loan Drive 
each of the 48 states and the District of Columbia will 
have its own organization. . . . 

The Secretary intends to create the best organization 
possible in each state, and urgently desires the con- 
tinued assistance and cooperation of all the persons 
who heretofore participated in the War Savings activ- 
ities and in the work of the Victory Fund Committees. 
The leaders of the new organizations have already been 
selected in some states, and they will be named as rap- 
idly as possible in the others. 

Let me disabuse your minds now of any feeling that 
any of you may have that there was any dissatisfaction 
with the last campaign. On the contrary, the Secretary 
was highly pleased with its outcome, but he realizes 
that continually larger sums must be raised, and he is 
anxious to adopt the best possible method for raising the 
money. 

The governors of the Federal Reserve System and 
the presidents of the 12 Federal Reserve banks have 
offered their full cooperation, and our committee on 
behalf of the American Bankers Association has assured 
him of the continued support of our members. 
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Some A.1.B. Chapters Are Growin 


Pictures 


Beginning in the upper right hand cor- 
ner counter-clockwise around the page 
are pictures taken at Chicago Chap- 
ter’s annual meeting, when Chicago 
Clearing House merit awards were 
made to students for progress in sub- 
jects leading to the Standard Certifi- 
cate. H. F. Cook, chairman, Board of 
Regents of Chicago Chapter and per- 
sonnel manager, City National Bank, 
made the presentations. 


Georce Kinc, Milwaukee Avenue 
National Bank, No. 1 in Banking I; 


Dorotuy Hoop, Pioneer Trust & 
Savings Bank, Accounting IA; 


LoRRAINE FRANK, Mercantile Bank 
of Hammond, Accounting TA; 


Emit J. LinpHown, First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Evanston, 
Accounting as 


Marcaret AsBraAMs, First National 
Bank, Banking I, receives congrat- 
ulations from Executive Secretary 
Schroeder while Mr. Cook looks on; 


GRETCHEN Old Second 
National Bank of Aurora, Banking I; 


Netson, South Shore Na- 
tional Bank, another No. 1 student in 


Banking I; 


Chicago Chapter’s new officers— Pres- 
ident ANDREW J. Patne, Continental 
National Bank & Trust Company, on 
the rostrum; 


The Northern Trust 
Company, Banking I; 


Josepu Fircu, Merchandise National 
Bank, Law II; 


CHARLES SHostrom, American Na- 
tional Bank, receives double recogni- 
tion for being No. 1 student in Com- 
mercial Law and second in Account- 
ing TA; 


Marcaret Wincrer, Northern Trust 
Company, another first in Banking I 


DULT education, with many other home front activi- 

ties, has felt the inevitable impact of war. 

In scanning the record of the American Institute of 
Banking during the past year it was found that while 
there was an over-all decrease in enrolment and member- 
ship, several chapters and study groups actually in- 
creased their membership or enrolment, or both. 

To ascertain what measures were employed by these 
chapters to accomplish this result in this emergency 
period, BANKING interviewed a few of these chapters’ 
officers and presents their replies. 

Chicago Chapter is the largest of those accomplishing 
the two-fold increase. Executive Secretary Joseph J. 
Schroeder summarizes his chapter’s achievement in 
these words: 

‘Our success has been due to concentrating on what I 
think is the main mission of the Institute these days— 
to help acclimate the women who are being added to our 
bank staffs to the responsibilities of the jobs they are 
assuming. The women in the Chicago banks have re- 
sponded in a most satisfactory manner to a straightfor- 
ward approach on that basis. 

“. . quite a satisfactory number of women have 
shown that they will accept responsibility and that they 
are quite capable of doing an effective job.” 

Esther Doermann, retiring chairman of Chicago 
Chapter’s women’s committee, in reporting that her 
chapter has 1,500 women members, outlines the steps 
taken to interest these women in A.I.B. benefits, as fol- 
lows: (1) Wholehearted bank consul cooperation; (2) 
Women’s Committee representation in each of the large 
banks who cooperated with the bank consuls; (3) three 
receptions, on successive days, to acquaint women bank 
clerks with the chapter’s educational program; (4) an- 
nual program planned so that some phase of the activi- 
ties appeal to every woman member. 

“Of the 1,500 women members,” Miss Doermann 
adds, “approximately 65 per cent enrolled in classes. 
Class enrolment, of course, is the thing we work for in 
the early Fall of the year, much more so than for the 
other benefits derived from membership in the A.I.B.” 

Roy O. Shawen, reporting for Dayton Chapter, which 
likewise increased membership and enrolment, says: 
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“We started our year by making the most intensive 
membership drive in the history of the chapter. Every 
employee was contacted personally. We find that al- 
though advertising material is good, it must be followed 
up by personal call. 

“Being unable to form more than one study group, we 
organized a seminar series on ‘Wartime Programs and 
Policies.’ This alone added quite a few members to our 
list. 

“Our highlight of the year is our annual banquet, to 
which we give each member a free ticket. This is possible 
only by reason of the wholehearted support of the Day- 
ton Clearing House Association.” 

C. A. Brown, president of Mobile, Alabama, Chapter, 
outlines the reasons for his chapter’s increased member- 
ship and enrolment: 

“(1) Increase in number of women employed in 
banks; (2) by inauguration of a forum club for older 
bank men and bank officers who were, for the most part, 
Standard and Graduate Certificate holders, and (3) 
active bank officer cooperation. 

“Our forum activities, which consisted of several din- 
ner meetings, proved very successful and through this 
activity we were able to interest men who had long 
since completed practically all educational subjects 
available and had discontinued membership in the 
chapter. 

‘“ Active bank officer cooperation we believe is a very 
important factor in the success of any chapter. Coopera- 
tion was evidenced by bank officer participation in an 
adding machine contest sponsored by the chapter.” 

“The primary reason the Des Moines Chapter was 
able to increase its membership and enrolment,”’ reports 
President James R. Brown, “is probably due to a well 
planned curriculum designed to work into anticipated 
conditions. Classes were doubled up, twice a week in- 
stead of once, thereby making it possible to finish a 
course in 14 weeks instead of 28. We increased our 
budget for instructors salaries, thereby allowing our- 
selves the best available teaching staff. 

“The Educational Committee worked very close with 
the Membership Committee, forming a new committee 


S. E. White-Spunner, vice-president, Merchants National 
Bank, another Mobile Chapter “old-timers” contestant 


In an “old-timers” adding machine contest sponsored by 
Mobile Chapter, J. P. Hanlon, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, won first place, listing 150 checks in 197 seconds. Above, 
Challenger H. K. Baker, vice-president and cashier, American 
National Bank, left, congratulating Mr. Hanlon, right, while 
R. H. Wildman, cashier, American National, center, looks on 


whose function was to check absenteeism and report 
causes. 

“The personnel officers of Des Moines banks are fully 
aware of the benefits possible through A.I.B. study 
courses and the banks have supported the chapter 
wholeheartedly; however, pressure from bank officers 
is never brought to bear on the personnel who do not 
feel inclined to study. 

“Time spent staging social functions paid big divi- 
dends. . . . The chapter officers spent a lot of time and 
effort in attempting to have a successful term 5 

Robert W. Swain, secretary of Milwaukee Chapter, 
reports: 

“Perhaps the principal reason for a continued inter- 
est in the educational work of the chapter was the will- 
ingness of our supporting banks to subsidize the classes. 
Many of our banks offered to refund the textbook fee as 
well as the tuition charge upon successful completion of 
the course.” 

Milwaukee Chapter members entering military serv- 
ice were carried as full members with all rights and 
privileges, Mr. Swain adds. 

President C. E. Potratz of Los Angeles Chapter, 
whose group made a splendid record although it did not 
increase its membership and class enrolment, offers 
some valuable suggestions on how to maintain interest 
in the A.I.B. in wartime: 

“Tf interest in the program of the Institute is to be 
instilled in these new people (women) a considerable 
amount of so-called missionary work will have to be 
done, as they probably have had little or no previous 
knowledge of the A.I.B. Board members, consuls, mem- 
bers of the Women’s Committee and other chapter lead- 
ers will find it desirable to take every opportunity to 
explain to these newer employees the advantages of 
A.L.B. 

“For years Los Angeles Chapter has recognized the 
importance of such means, particularly as it relates to 
women bank employees, and this year in particular they 
have been extraordinarily effective. 

“Building and maintaining chapter membership 
under war conditions requires constant attention.” 
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A.LB. Wartime Conference Personalities 


At work at the Institute’s Wartime Con- 
ference in Chicago, left to right, National 
Secretary Floyd W. Larson; newly elected 
president, David L. Colby (assistant vice- 
president, Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis); retiring president, David E. 
Simms (assistant manager, Salt Lake City 
Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco); and National Educational 
Director William A. Irwin. Right, William 
C. Way, trust officer, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute. Mr. Way has long 
been active in the Institute nationally and 
in Cleveland Chapter 


UDOLF S. HEcuT, chairman, Hibernia National Bank 
R in New Orleans, former president of the American 
Bankers Association and 1917-18 president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, was one of the speakers at the 
Wartime Conference. A few excerpts from Mr. Hecht’s 
address follow: 

“|. . I don’t think there has ever been a time when the 
proverbial ‘man-on-the-street’ had as liberal an education 
in geography and economics as he has today. Inflation, 
national income, public debt, price control, purchasing 
power, etc., are no longer terms that are only familiar to 
bankers and economists, but they are topics that are freely 
and intelligently discussed by earnest men and women who 
realize that their life and happiness are closely interwoven 
with these economic terms. 

. the most successful innovation introduced by the 
Treasury Department in this war is the payroll deduction 
plan under which approximately 25 million workers are 
now tnvesting an average of about 8 per cent of their wages 
in War Savings Bonds. This is concrete evidence of the 


extent to which the average wage earner has been made 
conscious of his duty and ability to contribute to the war 
effort. 

“The scale of government bond purchases by commercial 
banks in this war as compared to World War I is some- 
what startling. In the three years from 1916 to 1919 our 
commercial banks increased their holdings by four billion 
four hundred million dollars; that is hardly more than the 
banks bought in a single month in May 1943... . 

“The inability to buy the goods they want has in- 
duced millions of war workers to carry in their pock- 
ets a much larger amount of currency than usual, with 
the result that total currency in circulation, which in 
1913 was $3,365,000,000, in 1920 $5,332,090,000, 
and in 1939 $7,200,000,000, is now at an all-time high 
of $17,000,000,000. .. . 

“Total bank deposits are now at an all-time peak of 
approximately one hundred billion dollars and there is 
every reason to believe they will go materially higher unless 
the war should come to a sudden end. . . .” 


National Public Speaking contestants for the A. P. Giannini 
Educational Endowment awards aggregating $1,100 in cash 
and War Bonds—left to right, seated, Halsey G. Betchel, Jr., 
New York; Stephen O. Porter, Washington, D. C.; G. B. 
Spence, Mebane, N. C.: Ray F. Wille, Milwaukee; standing, 
Leonard A. Hamrin, St. Paul; George A. Holder, Dallas; 
Thomas F. McGuigan, San Francisco; and Gordon R. Yeadon, 
Seattle. Awards went to: Mr. Willie, $500; Mr. Porter, $300; 
Mr. Spence, $200; and Mr. McGuigan, $100 


Leaders at the women’s conference, left to right, Helen D. 
Jackson, Winston-Salem, N. C., incoming chairman, National 
Women’s Committee; Anne J. Erste, Cleveland, chairman, 
National Publicity Committee and incoming chairman, Na- 
tional Membership and Publicity Committee; Marion G. 
Rehfuss, Philadelphia, retiring chairman, National Women’s 
Committee. Other new chairmen are: Virgil R. Liptrap, Chi- 
cago, Debate and Public Speaking; J. H. Swift, Jr., Forum and 
Seminar; and B. Vogelsang, Los Angeles, Public Relations 
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Sparklers for Speakers 


of making a speech sparkle is to arrange words, 

phrases, clauses and sentences in groups of two 
or three. This arrangement gives an almost musical 
rhythm to speech which fascinates the listener. We 
shall call this tool of speech “cadence.” 

Note how effectively General Henry Lee used it 
when he said George Washington was “first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
There is rhythm and power in those three phrases. 
The present British Prime Minister, one of the world’s 
most forceful speakers, understands the great value 
of cadence, and frequently uses it, as illustrated by 
his famous statement of the wartime necessity for 
“blood and sweat and tears.” Here we have the group- 
ing of three words. On another occasion he said: “Let 
us to the task, to the battle and the toil.” 

A banker speaking to a state bankers association 
said he would like to suggest to those bankers a program 
of their responsibility “so comprehensive, so clear, 
and so convincing that it would challenge their best 
thinking.’’ Here again is the use of three phrases. 

The classic illustration of the use of two sentences 
is Patrick Henry’s “ Give me liberty, or give me death.” 
The cadence or rhythm is perfect, the sentences being 
balanced on each side of the word “or.” In addition 
there is the contrast between liberty and death and the 
use of alliteration (discussed on this page last month) 
in the repetition of the words “give me.” 

Cadence should not be used in every sentence or 
it becomes monotonous. But used occasionally, it runs 
thought a close second in winning the attention of an 
audience. 

Next month we shall illustrate the value in conversa- 
tion and speech of interesting stories from famous lives. 

Now for some stories and epigrams. 


QO: of the subtlest and yet most effective methods 


Recruit: “How far is it to camp?” 
Corporal: “About 10 miles as the crow flies.” 
Recruit: ‘How far is it if the crow has to walk and 
carry a pack and rifle, too?” 


An American will donate blood, buy bonds and eat 
horse meat, but he will not give up the end seat at the 
movies. 


It’s a strange world. The Chinese women are changing 
from trousers to skirts and ours are changing from skirts 
to trousers. 


July 1943 


Fu Pedestrian (knocked down by a car): “Couldn’t 
you have gone around me?” 


Motorist: “I wasn’t sure whether I had enough gas 
left.” 


A man never knows how careful he can be until he wears 
white flannel pants and white shoes. 


The newspapers say the war has brought an increase 
in child labor. Maybe so, but we haven’t noticed it around 
our home. 


Tae sergeant was equipping a recruit with a uniform. 
The trousers fitted perfectly, the coat might have been 
tailored for him, the cap was just right. 

“Man alive,” exclaimed the sergeant, “you must 
be deformed!” 


When they asked the prospective WAVE how old she 
was, she couldn’t remember whether she was 34 or 35, so 
she said 21. 


The airplane will really be here in a big way when they 
start laying the billboards flat on the ground. 


A MAN had met with an accident and was carried 
into his home and a doctor called. When the doctor 
arrived and started to take care of the patient, the 
agitated wife asked: 

“What’s that stuff you’re giving my husband?” 

“An anaesthetic,” replied the doctor. “After he has 
taken it, he won’t know anything.” 

“Then don’t give it to him,” the wife exclaimed. 
“He doesn’t need it.” 


When we look at the debts and budgets of the nations 
of the world, we wonder if perhaps the guy wasn’t right 
who said the world is flat. 


The jitterbug is further evidence that the theory of evolu- 
tion is a libel on the ape. 


The greatest misfortune in government is that those 
out of office are always the only ones who know the answers 
to the nation’s problems. 


The fact that the good die young may account for the in- 
creasing longevity reported by the insurance companies. 
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There’s No Lack of Farm Credit 


key bankers throughout the United States by the 

Agricultural Credit Department of the American 
Bankers Association reveal that the bankers, farm 
group representatives and county agricultural agents 
are almost unanimously opposed to the revival of the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation. Questioned 
specifically on: 


Ris: to a letter sent to several hundred county 


(1) Need for RACC; (2) RACC loan histories; and (3) steps 

taken by county war boards to consult banks in determining 

RACC loan policies— 
the consensus was that the RACC is unnecessary; that 
banks are willing, ready and able to make essential 
agricultural loans; that RACC’s loaning policies are 
unsound and lead to increased taxation; and RACC 
loans would not appreciably increase agricultural and 
livestock production. 

A quick glance at extracts from the replies will be 
enough to give readers of BANKING a cross-section of 
the vigorous opinion on this subject: 


@ LOADED WITH CASH—The Department of Agri- 
culture is entirely out of step with the need for additional 
financing of agriculture, particularly in our section of 
the country. Our banks are all loaded down with cash 
and have very few loans. Kansas. 


@ NO NEED— Officials of the local farm bureau and of 
the PCA have privately expressed to us their opinion 
that there is positively no need for the assistance of 
the RACC in this territory. The four commercial banks 
of the county have millions of dollars in idle funds they 
are anxious to loan. Texas. 


@ REASONABLE RATES—All the banks are making 
loans at a reasonable rate of interest and anyone entitled 
to a loan can walk into any bank and get all the money he 
needs. While another banker and I were attending a meeting 
of the Second War Loan campaign committee in a neighbor- 
ing town, the RACC was out soliciting our loans. This 
doesn’t make sense. Iowa. 


@ RACC LOANS DETRIMENTAL—With 40 years of 
experience in making farm loans behind me, I believe 
these loans are definitely detrimental to the com- 
munity, the farmers, and the Government that urges 
them. Fifty per cent of the loans in this county never 
will be paid. Texas. 


@ WELFARE SUBSIDY—It appears to us to be nothing 
more than a welfare subsidy in which politics can, and 
no doubt does, become a dominant factor. This is not 
what the taxpayers want or should have forced upon 
them. Michigan. 


@ MORE HARM THAN GOOD—TI have talked to several 
of the leading farmers and to several agricultural leaders 


who agree with me that RACC loans will do more 
harm than good to the farmers. Chairman of the county 
war board stated to me: “I am thoroughly convinced 
that we have no need for this organization.” Virginia. 


@ NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE—RACC /oans are being 
approved by a man who has never had any experience 
whatever in the credit field. We have never been consulted 
by the FSA, the RACC, or any other government lending 
agency regarding a client’s application for credit. Texas. 


e@ CROP SOLE SECURITY—In 10 days 38 crop mort- 
gages aggregating $38,526 were recorded on 2,106 acres 
of Alaska peas. The crop is the sole security on these 
loans; the grower is obligated to repay the loan only if 
the net proceeds are sufficient. Many of the 38 borrowers 
could have gotten the money at the bank. /daho. 


Farm organizations are equally vocal in registering 
protest against revival of the RACC: 


@ INCREASED PRODUCTION COSTS—Loans offered 
by the RACC would only encourage inexperienced 
operators to enter into the feed producing and livestock 
feeding business. They would increase production, but 
would increase costs, and in the event of unprofitable 
operations, a non-recourse loan would relieve them of 
all responsibility. . . . Cattle Feeders Association. 


@ REDUCES INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE—This type of 
loan serves no useful purpose, tends to discourage 
legitimate operators by placing in competition with 
them incompetent and unsuccessful operators, resulting 
in reduced production. This type of loan removes the 
reward for industry and ability. . . . Grower-Shipper 
Association. 


Many county agricultural agents, thoroughly familiar 
with the farmers’ needs, joined in the protest: 


@ MANPOWER-MACHINERY HANDICAP—I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the financial institutions in this 
locality are amply able to supply all legitimate credit. 
The only handicap that could come this year is the 
shortage of manpower and farm machinery. Arkansas. 


@ FARMERS SEE NO NEED FOR RACC—/ can see no 
need for reviving the RACC. I have talked with a number 
of farmers and they all agree with me on this point. 
West Virginia. 


@ MARGINALS DO NOT PRODUCE—In 99 per cent of 
the cases the farmers in this county who are unable to 
get credit through regular channels are not the people 
who will be of value in increasing production. Marginal 
farmers never did mean anything to total production. 
Wisconsin. 
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N \FIONAL BAN 


Exterior of the National Bank of Commerce branch located in 
the Naval Supply Depot at the Naval Operating Base, Norfolk 


n Army and Navy base without banking facilities 
A results in real hardship for officers and enlisted 
men, for, without bank accommodations readily avail- 
able, it frequently is necessary for the men to travel sev- 
eral miles to obtain these essential services. 

In recent issues of BANKING the service given by 
several “Army banks” has been outlined. Here we 
briefly sketch the story of three banks furnishing vital 
war facilities to men serving Uncle Sam—two to the 
Navy and one to the Army Air Corps. 

Two of these—the National Bank of Commerce and 
the Seaboard Citizens National Bank in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, have established complete branch offices at Nor- 
folk’s giant Naval Operating Base—the Bank of Com- 
merce serving the Supply Depot and the Seaboard the 
Air Station. 

Among the services made available by these banks 
are: (1) check cashing; (2) savings accounts; (3) cur- 
rency to and deposits from the disbursing officers (as 
financial agents of the United States Treasury); (4) 
sale of War Bonds; and (5) sale of no-minimum balance, 
cashier’s and travel checks. Both banks invite officers, 
enlisted men and civilian employees at the Base to con- 
sult their branch managers for information about trust 
and fiduciary services available at their main offices. 


At right, Roblin H. Davis selling the first War Bond at the 
opening of the Bank of Buckley, Buckley Field, Colorado, to 
Mrs. Grace Buckley Stapp, mother of the late J. H. Buckley, 
for whom the Field was named. Announcement of the open- 
ing made page one of the Buckley Armorer, Post newspaper 


SUCKLEY BANK 


O 


With 


Buckle 


OPEN MONDAY 


enver National Bank to Operate 
acilities Serving Military Personnel 


By Lt, Lloyd D. Mitchell 
Special Services Officer 
the opening of Buckley Field’s newest building to accommodate 


Complete banking service for the personnel of the Post, scheduled for 
onday morning, 


1 another important step in the continued development 
y Field facilities is accomplished. Through a special arrange- 


Bank Service to Airmen and Sailors 


OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPHS 
Interior of the Seaboard Citizens National Bank, which serves 
the Naval Air Station at the Naval Operating Base, Norfolk 


The Bank of Buckley, operated by the Denver Na- 
tional Bank at Buckley Field, Colorado, is this month’s 
third service bank. 

The new structure which houses the bank is located 
adjacent to the post finance department and is one of 
the most attractive buildings on the Field. 

The vault, with a 2,850-pound door, is surrounded by 
21-inch walls of reinforced concrete. The bank has five 
tellers cages; a direct wire to the main office; and is open 
to military personnel only from 11 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. 

Brigadier General L. A. Lawson, in turning the prem- 
ises over to Roblin H. Davis, president, Denver Na- 
tional Bank, in the presence of members of the Gen- 
eral’s staff, a guard of honor, and the post band, said: 

“Tam particularly gratified with the ready response of 
the Denver National Bank when it was first approached 
concerning the establishment of a bank at this base. 

“Henceforth, many routine trips to Denver to effect 
squadron, detachment and other banking business will, 
in large measure, be eliminated. The savings in rubber, 
gas and motor car wear, tear and time will represent a 
substantial contribution to the war effort.” 

Each of these “‘service” banks has been designated 
“a depositary and financial agent of the United States 
Treasury.” 
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State Association Activities 


War Bond Charge 


The executive council of the CALIFORNIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION has reviewed the War Bond service charges 
recommended by its committee on banking practice and 
has found them “fair and reasonable.” The handling 
charge is 10 cents per bond redeemed or reissued, with a 
minimum 50 cents per transaction. It further recom- 
mends a charge of five cents per bond for certifying signa- 
tures, with a minimum of 25 cents. 


Management Report 


The bank management commission of the KANsas 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION has issued a statistical study of 
operating results based on a survey of 502 member in- 
stitutions for 1942. Some of the salient points: Average 
gross income in some size groups was as much as 20 per 
cent lower. Total service charges for the year were ap- 
proximately $2,000,000, an increase of $125,000. Because 
of the larger average balances, service charges per ac- 
count in Kansas banks were approximately 30 per cent 
lower than the preceding year; service charges per item 
were from 5 to 15 per cent lower, a trend that is likely to 
continue. 


Legal Note 


The Mississipp1 BANKERS ASSOCIATION has issued 
in pamphlet form an opinion of its legal counsel as to 
the safe course to be followed by member banks in deal- 
ing with bank accounts, safe deposit boxes and securi- 
ties of members of the armed forces reported as “ miss- 
ing” in action. As the war progresses and casualty lists 
mount, this delicate question is bound to arise in more 
and more banks. 

Within the purview of existing state statutes, the 
counsel concludes that notice of “missing” does not 
constitute “‘notice of death; that banks should assume 
the principal is alive until receipt of a notice of death, or 
until the expiration of a period of time sufficient to es- 
tablish the presumption of death.” 


Secretarial Memo 


Gilbert B. Moyer, secretary of the DELAWARE BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, has been commissioned in the U. S. 
Army. J. Gordon McMillan, president of the Clayton 
Trust Company, Clayton, Delaware, is now acting sec- 
retary of the association. 

H. L. Streeter, of Boise, Idaho, has been selected as 
secretary of the IDAHO BANKERS ASSOCIATION to suc- 
ceed E. W. Porter, deceased, and to serve until the next 
regular election of officers. 


Manual for Directors 


Step-by-step procedure for the examination of banks 
by their directors is presented in the manual, “How 
Directors Should Examine Their Bank,” just published 
by the New York STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION. It 
makes a novel approach to the problem of directors’ 
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examinations in that in addition to prescribing forms 
for examining committees to fill out, it actually develops 
the procedure in detail and in simple language. 

While directors’ meetings over a period of years give 
members of the board piecemeal pictures of bank op- 
erations, periodic examinations of the type outlined in 
the manual are necessary, the committee holds, if the 
directors are to know the inter-relation of operations. 


Meet the Secretaries 


North Carolina’s 


Edward A. Wayne 


Ep Wayne was born March 22, 1903, in the town of 
Eau Claire, South Carolina, an incorporated suburb of 
Columbia. He has been connected with banks and 
banking since 1918, having served as runner, book- 
keeper, teller, discount clerk, assistant cashier and as- 
sistant comptroller of national, state, unit and branch 
banks. 

In 1932 he joined the National Credit Corporation for 
a few months, leaving there to assume charge of the 
liquidation of a $6 million trust institution, under the 
direction of the United States Court. After four years of 
liquidation work, he was named chief examiner for the 
Board of Bank Control for the State of South Carolina, 
which position he resigned in 1940 to become secretary 
of the North Carolina Bankers Association. 

He has served on the Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee of the A.B.A., and is chairman of the Secre- 
taries’ Committee on State and Federal Legislation. 
Last November he was elected president of the Southern 
Secretaries’ Conference, and became a member of the 
Graduate School of Banking faculty at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, teaching courses in the investment and savings 
management divisions on municipal obligations. Inci- 
dentally, Ep co-authored the book “ Municipals,” pub- 
lished in 1940 by the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks in cooperation with the FDIC. 

His view of association work is primarily that of de- 
veloping a first-rate service organization, with education 
as its keynote. The second field, he considers, is that of 
legislative representation. Superimposed on these, says 
he, are the war activitics which make the association 
office a home front battle station. 

When you mention hobbies, Ep explains that he is a 
lens-clicking fan, but that you should see (and hear) 
his collection of symphonic records. 
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Utah —Claude Hirschi 
Hurricane 


Georgia—G. L. Rice, Dalton 


Pennsylvania—C. W. Bothwell 
Phoenixville 


Alabama—W. D. Malone 
Dothan 


July 1943 


New State Presidents 
1943-1944 


Texas—J. O. Gillham 
Brownfield 


Massachusetts —H. J. Nichols 
Boston 


Mississippi—L. W. Seal 
Bay St. Lovis 


Tennessee—J. A. McCall 
Lexington 


Connecticut—W. H. Judd 
New Britain 


New Hampshire—C. H. Fester 
Concord 


u. 


Florida—W. W. McEachern 
St. Petersburg 


Kansas—H. W. Jacobs 
Junction City 


Arkansas—C. A. Gordon 
Pine Bluff 


New Jersey—J. G. Parr 
Jersey City 


BLANK & STOLLER OGDEN 


California— Andrew Hughes 
Salinas 


New Mexico—C. W. Carson, Jr. 
Albuquerque 
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Holding Group Meetings 


B. E. ESPERSEN 


Mr. ESPERSEN 1s vice-president, The First National 
Bank of Kenmore, New York. 


located in Erie and Niagara counties, New York, 

was an outgrowth of a course given by Geoffrey 
Maclay, of the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Maclay had called together in Buffalo, 
representatives from the membership of the Erie- 
Niagara Counties Bankers Association, and was in- 
structing us in the procedure of conducting discussions 
in our own banks among our employees. For the most 
part, those present were young men, some were execu- 
tive officers, and others employees holding the more 
responsible positions. 

The discussions became exceptionally interesting and 
covered a multitude of banking subjects. One evening 
while several of us were talking together after the 
meeting, some one said that while at regular association 
meetings, we, the younger men in our banks, seemed 
reluctant to express our opinions, we had no hesitancy 
to say what we thought when we were together, and 
that we had benefited ourselves tremendously by such 
expression. A suggestion was offered that periodic 
meetings of the younger men would be advisable and 
this suggestion was followed through by the organiza- 
tion of the Erie-Niagara Counties Bankers Association, 
Junior Group. 

In forming this group, a few definite policies were 
established. All in attendance at meetings were to have 
full freedom of expression. Title or rank of individuals 
was to be of no consequence and any differences of 
opinion brought out should not go back to the banks. 
In other words, if a teller disagreed with an officer, 
it was strongly urged that the difference be forgotten 
after the meeting, or be discussed further by the two 
individuals so as to arrive at an understanding. No axe 
was to be held over the employee’s head by his employer, 
and this policy was rigidly observed. 


ihe method of learning by discussion in banks 


A CONSTITUTION and by-laws were formulated and 
monthly meetings begun. The officers of the organiza- 
tion consisted of a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary 
and treasurer. In addition, there was an executive 
committee of three members. 

The topic for discussion is determined by the officers 
and executive committee about three weeks in advance 
of the regular meeting. Pertinent points relative to the 
subject are brought out, and then a series of thought- 
provoking questions is formulated. These, together with 
the salient points regarding the subject, are put into 
an outline to be followed in conducting the discussion. 
Each committeeman gets a copy of this outline and is 
assigned one part of it; he is therefore responsible for 
seeing that his part of the outline is kept moving. 
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The discussion should not last longer than an hour 
to an hour and one-half. Longer periods result in a 
shuffling of feet and moving around on chairs and 
general uneasiness. This means that the value of the 
discussion has been lost and for this reason the Erie- 
Niagara Counties Bankers Association has limited its 
discussions to one hour. 

At the conclusion, the chairman summarizes the 
discussion as briefly as he can. This usually takes about 
five minutes. Following the meeting a more complete 
summary is mimeographed and forwarded to each of 
the member banks of the association. The mailing of 
these summaries has not reduced attendance. 

The chairman must keep in mind that his only part 
in the discussion is to direct its course and give the 
summary. He must not answer a question but should 
redirect it to a member of the group. 


Wane the association was originally intended for 
only the younger men in the banks, many of the older 
men have attended discussion meetings. Because of 
their willingness to cooperate with the association and 
their realization that their employees are learning 
through discussion, they have not carried differences 
back to their banks. In following this practice, the 
older men and executives have encouraged a frank 
discussion from their employees and a more friendly 
feeling has been created between employer and 
employee. 

Because of the psychological reaction on the indi- 
vidual members of the association, the name of the 
organization was changed shortly after organization 
to Erie-Niagara Counties Bankers Discussion Group. 
This indicated that the association had grown up. 

The benefits of the discussion procedure are numerous. 
A closer relationship has been built up among employees 
and officers in the different banks. Better cooperation 
is very noticeable. But most important is the fact that 
those who attend these meetings have learned to think 
for themselves, to weigh facts and to express them- 
selves. 

The average attendance has been 60. In many of the 
banks, the entire personnel is invited, while in others 
the employees alternate, some going to the meeting one 
month, the remainder the next month. The discussions 
are preceded by a dinner and a short business meeting. 

Some of the topics the group has discussed are: “‘ The 
Reduction of Interest on Thrift Deposits”; “Personal 
Loans”; “How to Handle Customers”; “Audits”’; 
“How Can We Help Reduce Our Bank’s Expenses?”’; 
“What the Average Bank Employee Expects of His 
Bank’’; “Procedure In Dual Posting in Bookkeeping 
Department”; “Single Posting with Recordak and 
Single Posting with Carbon”; and “Check Desk 
Operations.” 
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Interlocking Personnel 


It is desirable that a bank director shall have wide busi- 
ness experience and valuable business contacts. Are there 
restrictions to the business connections which a bank 
director may have? 

Few state statutes! prohibit interlocking personnel 
between a bank and another bank or other business 
institution. However, the Clayton Act, § 8, prohibits 
generally a private banker or a director, officer, or em- 
ployee (hereinafter called “director”) of a member of 
the Federal Reserve System from serving as director, 
officer, or employee of another bank or trust company 
(herein called “‘bank”’), whether a member or non- 
member. The following are wholly exempt under the act: 

1. A bank, other than a national bank, chartered 
under Federal law as distinct from the law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This includes a Federal Reserve bank, 
a Federal land bank, a joint stock land bank, and a 
number of other federally chartered corporations. This 
would exclude a Federal savings and loan association or 
a Federal credit union even if it were considered a bank. 

2. A mutual savings bank. 

3. A bank more than 90 per cent of the stock of which 
is owned directly or indirectly by the United States. 

4. A bank in process of liquidation. 

5. A foreign banking corporation, agreeing to do busi- 
ness under limitations and restrictions of the Board of 
Governors of Federal Reserve System. 

A member bank may have interlocking personnel 
with: 

1. A bank controlled by the same stockholders. 

2. A bank with no office in the community in which 
the member bank has an office, or in a community “con- 
tiguous or adjacent thereto.” 

3. A bank not engaging in a common class of business 
with the member bank. 

In addition to any statutory exception, under express 
statutory authority, Regulation “L” of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System permits one of 
the following interlocking relationships: 

1. Any private banker or any director of a member 
bank may serve as a director of one “cooperative bank, 
credit union or other similar institution” (in addition to 
serving as director of federally chartered credit unions 
and other federally chartered corporations, other than 
national banks), or 

2. The director of the member bank may serve for not 
more than six months as director of one other bank 


where there is contemplated a consolidation of the two 
! For illustrations of such statutes, see Nevada Hillyer's Compiled Laws 
(1929), Pocket Supplement, § 747.09 (prohibiting state bank director from 


serving as director of state or national bank in Nevada) and Maine Revised 
Statutes (1930), Chapter 57, § 17. 
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or the purchase of the assets and the assumption of the 
liabilities of one by the other, or 

3. The director of the member bank may serve as 
director of one other bank where one does not receive 
deposits and the other does not exercise trust powers. 

Each director of a member bank may, under Regula- 
tion “L,” assume one otherwise prohibited relationship. 
For example, three of nine directors could serve Bank 1, 
two could serve Bank 2, and the four others could serve 
Banks 3, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 

If a director of a member bank is eligible at the time 
of his election or employment to engage in an interlock- 
ing relationship, he continues eligible for a year there- 
from regardless of a change in circumstances. He can, 
therefore, if eligible when elected or employed, begin 
the interlocking service when he would otherwise be 
ineligible. 

The above answer contains merely a general outline, 
subject to the detailed provisions of § 8 and Regulation 
“L.” The general subject is treated in Volume I of the 
new “Paton’s Digest,” pp. 205 to 208. 

Banking Act of 1933, § 32, and Regulation “R” of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
relate to interlocking personnel between member banks 
and underwriters and dealers in securities, which is dis- 
cussed in “ Paton’s Digest,” pp. 209 and 210. 

The Public Utility Act of 1935, § 17c, and the Federal 
Power Act, § 305(b), are of little interest to banks gen- 
erally. 


Qualifications of Directors 


What statutory qualifications for bank directors are 
recommended by the American Bankers Association? 

The Model Bank Chartering Statute recommended 
by the American Bankers Association for enactment in 
the various states, provides in §11, paragraph 2, 


“Paton’s Digest,” p. 515: 

All directors of a banking institution shall have either a per- 
sonal or business residence in the trade area in which? the pro- 
posed banking institution is to be located. Every director shall 
be a stockholder of the banking institution owning in his own 
right, free from pledge, lien or charge, shares representing at 
least® . . . per cent of the capital stock of such banking institu- 
tion. If at any time a director ceases to have a personal or busi- 
ness residence in the trade area in which ‘ the banking institution 
is located, or ceases to own in his own right, free, unpledged and 
unencumbered, the requisite amount of stock, he shall cease to 
be a director of the banking institution and his office shall be 
vacant. 

(Continued in August BANKING) 


2 The rest of the sentence could read, ‘‘it is located,"’ or if the state per- 
mits branches outside of the trade area of the principal office, ‘an office of 
the banking institution is located.’ 

* This is a simple method of making the stock requirements propor- 
tionate to the size of the bank. 

‘If the branch banking suggestion above is adopted, change ‘ 
ing institution"’ to ‘‘an office.” 


‘the bank- 
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IRECIOUS weeks in these “Miracles of Swift Repair” may 

be saved by Recordak—which you, as bankers, helped 
pioneer and perfect. 

These savings are made possible by Recordak’s photo- 
graphic accuracy, photographic completeness, photographic 
speed in reproduction, and photographic reduction to a 
fraction of the bulk of the original drawings. 


All these advantages are familiar to the thousands of 
banking institutions who find Recordak Photographic 
Accounting Systems invaluable today in maintaining high 
levels of economy and efficiency in the face of difficult 
wartime conditions. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


R E (0 R 1) A K 


aided by Kodalkis 
Recordak System 


A set of blueprints for a destroyer 
Covers a quarte and we 


be filed in W 


equired to send 
into action. 


condenses » the bulky 
Original Pp n be flown 
halfway around the world within 
hours .. . or are already on hand at 
distant repair bases. 

This is only one of many instances 
where Recordak js increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of America’s war effort. 


ginated to duplicate, 
very check cleared 
— safeguarding depos- 
lifying banking. It was 


Above—Fantastic Patterns of flame as the 
magazine exploded On the destroyer 


Official U.S, Navy 
Otographs 


Shaw at Pearl Harbor. End of the Shaw? 


Right—This is the same Shaw. She was 


floated . repaired in San Francisco, 


revolutionary, but no one could have 
foreseen its manifold destiny. 

Your ration coupons have become 
as essential as money. They are turned 
in by your dealer to his bank. The 
larger banks—90% of them — have 
Recordak machines, which photo- 
graph the record of their ration trans- 
actions with dealers and wholesalers, 


In Selective Service, 


ecordak does 
tirelessly, without 


In our war industries, engineering 
drawings and shop orders that could 
occupy acres are reduced by Recordak 
to “capsule” size, 

Your Social Security records and 
your War Bond purchases are micro. 
filmed by Recordak. 3 

The U. §. Census — going back to 

90—is now in this condensed, 

time-proof form. 
In its greatest crisis, civilization has 
found a way to preserve its ** heart” 
as well as its “hard business head.” 
You realize this as you read the 
V--+—Mail letter of your boy— his 
Own writing, flown to you on a thumb- 
nail bit of film halfway around the 
world . .. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N.Y, 


Serving human Progress 
through Photography 


ee 
Ov NAVY “came back” after Pear] in 
The Nation’s life depended on mira- 4 
cles of re air... 
ashington—yet quic 
reference to these plans and specifi- 
Cations on the Spot is essential to a 
workmanlike repair job, 
After the hel] of Pear] Harbor, the . 
Navy isn’t Waiting for tons of blue- LP bee 
prints to be shipped. Little rolls of 
35-mm,. microfilm can Cut priceless 
weeks from the time 
a battered ship back 
Through Kodak’s Micro-File : 
Recordak System—the Photographic 
method behir 
“Ration banking,” war maps 
>. Recordak was 
on microfilm, 
through a bank 
itors, and simp 
Jorces, in new offen. 
q Sives, carry Recordak duplicates of 
available maps and Photographs of 
the region. 
Recordak 
m *-Proot copies of each of 
the 9,000 numbers— critica] in the 
lives of ] 7,000,000 young Americans 
/ V —as they were drawn. 
| Your food rationing Problems? Think 
of the bookkeeping job that your dealer, 
his bank, wholesalers, and the Govern- 
32 ee ment must do to keep their records 
Straight! At the ban 
much of this work— 
: Rain a chance of error. 


Where to Look for Credit Flaws 


Last month Mr. JONES, assistant 
cashier of the National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, discussed verification as an aid to 
safeguarding loans. He illustrated his 
points with a case that developed from a 
simple checkup on a cash item. In this ar- 
ticle he- calls attention to other financial 
data that can often be verified. 


N the other side of the balance 
6) sheet, a verification of bank debt 
is easily accessible from ledger 
records, to be noted in pencil likewise. 
Knowing that I was interested in this 
sort of thing, a banker friend in Con- 
necticut brought to my attention this 
situation: Envision a wholesale provi- 
sion house selling to independent butch- 
ers, restaurants and delicatessen stores. 
Its markup was very small and it de- 
pended upon volume for profitable op- 
erations. On the fiscal date, the com- 
pany’s net worth was $43,000, current 
' assets $120,000, current liabilities $84,- 
000, current ratio 1.43. Annual sales 
were $1,200,000, merchandise turning 
23 times a year, and working capital 33 
times. The bank had loaned the com- 
pany $15,000 unsecured with a satisfac- 
tory experience and compensating bal- 
ances, and this amount was outstanding 
on statement date. The figures, how- 
ever, showed “notes payable” at $27,- 
000. 

An inquiry developed that the rest 
represented loans from the freezer. A 
reference from the refrigeration ware- 
house company confirmed this, and it 
also disclosed that between statement 
date and the date of the inquiry the 
loans had been increased and stood at 
$52,000, secured by about $75,000 of 
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S. G. JONES 


merchandise in cold storage. The bank 
loan did pay out, but the freezer loans 
were made without the bank’s having 
knowledge of them and the situation 
violated a loaning principle that in 
considering the bank’s return on money 
loaned and the attendant risk, another 
creditor should not be in a secured posi- 
tion while the bank loans are unsecured. 

And yet this need not reflect dishon- 
esty of the borrower. It was natural for 
the warehouse to offer its normal loan- 
ing facility to this customer in direct 
competition with the bank. It was at- 
tractive to him and doubtless profitable; 
but the bank need not continue its loans 
without security if it does not desire to 
do so. 


Ovner financial data can often be 
approximately verified. Assume, for in- 
stance, that you are following a borrow- 
er’s affairs and a six months’ trial bal- 
ance is offered. The capital accounts and 
inventory can be checked against the 
last fiscal statement. Suppose sales are 
given at $42,000. If yours is the only 
bank account, this sales figure could be 
verified approximately by taking the 
total of deposits in the six month pe- 
riod. (I know of one instance where 
an individual often deposited his own 
checks to his account, presumably so he 
could impress trade creditors with the 
activity of his business by displaying 
large and frequent entries in his pass 
book. Our test here, of course, would be 
meaningless unless the obvious wash en- 
tries were eliminated.) 

A trial balance also reflects outgo as 
shown in purchases and various expense 
accounts, and these in like manner 
might be checked for wide discrepancies 


by running a total of his checks drawn, 
It is not too accurate but, at least, a 
guide. 

The item of interest might be checked 
against interest collected by the bank. 
Also, values of specific real properties 
might be checked against published 
records of assessments, securities values 
can be checked against schedules given 
or their existence may be confirmed 
when directly pledged as collateral, and 
the appearance of either accounts or 
notes receivable on a statement should 
concur with the company’s terms of 
sale. 


Vertrication of financial data by direct 
examination of the borrower’s books is 
very fruitful. And this is often quite nec- 
essary in cases of small companies that 
lack a competent financial guide. A 
banker on the West Coast related the 
following: 

A service company engaged in United 
States Government contracts needed 
bank credit and submitted its statement. 
Older statements had shown a woeful 
lack of working capital. Modest bank 
loans were supported by the endorse- 
ment of an officer’s wife who came from 
a wealthy family. The new figures 
showed an exceptional increase in both 
net worth and income in a short period 
of time. The company’s regular account- 
ant was sick and could not make up the 
figures. There was need for immediate 
action, so the accountant asked that his 
brother prepare the figures. He was a 
junior officer in a bank. No supporting 
profit and loss figures were submitted 
and the loaning officer phoned the 
brother of the accountant in an endeavor 
to get closer to the figures. 


H. T. Elmo 
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“T had no time to make up a P & 1,” 
said the brother. 

“T know people often make a lot of 
money on government contracts; but 
does it seem reasonable that since giving 
us figures three months ago they could 
have increased their net worth to $42,- 
000?” asked the banker. 

“How much did you say?” 

“From $20,000 three months ago to 
$42,000 on this statement.” 

“Well, Mr. Banker, they are not the 
figures I prepared. Mine showed a net 
worth of $24,000—odd. I think you had 
better go into the matter with Mr. M.” 

A closer examination of the figures 
disclosed two erasures on the bank’s 
statement form, one surplus and the 
other accounts receivable. The change 
of the figures was now obvious. 


Tue banker then called at the com- 
pany’s office and learned that contracts 
were in various stages of completion, 
that some services were completed and 
could be billed only after passing gov- 
ernment inspection, that a considerable 
portion was in process with an invest- 
ment already made in labor with some 
materials, and finally that there were 
contracts on which no work had been 
done. Referring to the company’s 
books and records for a breakdown the 
banker found these figures: 

Completed and billed 

Completed awaiting inspection 

In process 

Not started 


This was the figure which appeared on 
the balance sheet. It was pointed out to 
him that the $12,000 in contracts not 
begun was in no sense a receivable and 
he mentioned the conversation with the 
accountant’s brother and was asked 
about the changes in the figures. 

““Mr. Banker,” he said, “that state- 
ment, as you know, was hastily put to- 
gether without the assistance of my ac- 
countant. We asked the bookkeeper to 
make an adding machine run-up of the 
receivables ledger and she reported $6,- 
000, the first two items you have there. 
It was left that way and after the ac- 
countant’s brother had gone, I began to 
think more about those figures and I 
couldn’t see that they were right. I re- 
viewed the ledger records and found we 
had not included any of the other con- 
tracts and on some we had done a lot of 
work. So I added these to make up the 
figure of $24,000 and I added $18,000 to 
the accounts receivable and $18,000 to 
surplus. It’s the right accounting off-set, 
isn’t it?” 

Had the banker relied on the figures 
submitted it might later have necessi- 
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tated a debit and a credit not to his lik- 
ing. And this situation involves a truly 
honest error of the borrower, committed 
through ignorance and not carrying his 
problem to a proper conclusion. 

Banks’ stock in trade is money and in 
this discussion of lending money, much 
is related to the balance sheet itself. 
But not all verifications need or always 
do concern themselves directly with 
these items, and yet indirectly they may 
find expression in the balance sheet. Let 
me illustrate. 

I always feel that a borrower waves a 
red flag at me when he attempts to im- 
press me with his business sagacity, or 


1863 


with his always being on the right side 
of the ledger in all his business transac- 
tions. The truly successful business man 
does not have to brag about it. His re- 
sults will speak for themselves. 


Lers close this discussion with two 


‘observations. One relates to moral risk. 


It is an intangible sort of thing, a thing 
that can be bluffed—sometimes very 
hard to measure. Like the infallible cus- 
tomer, we must be wary of him who 
boasts of his honesty. It need not be ad- 
vertised and it is a good gamble that he 
is trying to cover something. 

It is possible at times to verify or test 
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BANK Relations 
with The First National Bank of 
Chicago assure prompt handling of 
checks, notes, drafts and collections; 
afford facilities for the exchange of 
credit information, for checking in- 
vestment portfolios, and other bank- 


to-bank services. 


With The First National Bank of 
Chicago correspondent bank relation- 
ship is one of long duration, having 


been inaugurated in 1863. 


Today 


the Banks and Bankers Division is 


handling a nation-wide business, and 
invites accounts upon a basis that so 
long has proved mutually satisfactory. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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moral risk by taking representations and 
testing their truth by checking it with 
other persons who have been involved, 
or by subsequent events themselves. 
But in a large measure, moral risks are 
judged, particularly when it involves an 
-initial grant of credit. These judgments 
often are quickly formed and they may 
be right or wrong. A prospective bor- 
rower presents a balance sheet pre- 
pared by himself of a four-month-old 
venture. He is known to you slightly 
through other members of his family 
who deposit with you. (Incidentally, 
you charged off $700 on a loan to his 
brother-in-law.) His statement showed 


a book net worth of $18,000, of this 
$8,000 was goodwill. Of the’ $10,000 
remaining, $6,000 represented machin- 
ery and equipment. His current position 
showed $11,000 to pay $7,000. You de- 
cline the application on the basis of its 
being an unseasoned business and insuffi- 
cient working capital. Came this earnest 
retort: “Well, how large a working 
capital must it show? I'll bring you an- 
other statement.” 

Not all moral risks are as easy as this 
to judge, and in banks there often is 
difference of opinion in such matters, 
despite the same known facts. Some 
officers would say they wouldn’t do 


Production Lines are Battle Lines 


WAR-TIME BANKING SERVICE 


geared to the requirements 
of Correspondent Banks 


in facilitating all-out 


war production 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


business with so-and-so if his was the 
last account the bank held; others in 
the same institution take an opposite 
position, which adds zest to the busi- 
ness. 

The last observation relates to the 
war loans. They readily classify them- 
selves into two distinct groups. One 
consists of the older established busi- 
nesses which have operated successfully 
for years. They have financial and man- 
agerial background. They have earned 
the favorable regard of their banks who 
regularly have granted them required 
financing. One has confidence that even 
though the war necessitates a complete 
change-over to an entirely new product 
it will be successfully accomplished. 
Adequate bank credit, particularly un- 
der Regulation V, is available for them. 


Tae real credit problem lies within 
the second group, the “war babies”— 
companies which have mushroomed 
since the war and have little post-war 
possibilities. Many lack adequate capi- 


‘ tal and there is no history of successful 


operations on which to base an estimate 
of what the future holds. And yet how 
important their production may be to 
the war effort! Our banks must assume 
a reasonable risk in assisting in the 
prosecution of our cause. Our ordinary 
yardsticks have had to be modified, and 
the detecting of weaknesses in these 
loans is made the more difficult thereby. 
At times an application for credit is 
received just after large experimental 
and equipment expenses have been 
made. The infant company has just 
come to a point of satisfactory output, 
but working capital is now strained. 
Contracts appear to be profitable ones. 
If everything moves on schedule, the 
profits will be realized, its financial 
house strengthened, and bank loans 
repaid. But some unforeseen contin- 
gency—a strike, inability to obtain raw 
materials on schedule, improper pro- 
duction management, can turn an an- 
ticipated profit into an actual loss. 
There are so many variables which 
make up the whole picture that these 
cases become the border lines. 

But we have a fine facility in Regula- 
tion V. Who of us can ever tell how im- 
portant a producer may be to the war 
program, and whether the product 
quickly and properly placed might well 
save the lives of American soldiers in 
action? Fortunately, these very impor- 
tant decisions need not be made by the 
banker. Let him apply for a guarantee 
of the loan to his Federal Reserve bank 
even though for 100 per cent, or nearly 
so, and let the ultimate decision rest 
with the Services. 
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Billions of Ration Coupons 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


ful that the surveys conducted by A.B.A. and OPA com- 
mittees will result in the adoption of new rates which will be 
more in line with actual costs. 

We confidently believe that no organization could transact 
such a volume as is involved in national totals as econom- 
ically and efficiently as the banking system. Our experience 
has been that once the program was established it ran 
smoothly and no expert or single employee was needed to 
handle the business. The few difficulties in procedure which 
we have encountered are apparently being corrected and 
they are not of serious nature considering the extent and 
ramifications of the project. We like very much the proposed 
arrangement for bulk deposits or ration stamps. 

But even if we are not fully reimbursed for ration bank- 
ing service we look upon it as a wartime expediency and are 
anxious and willing to have a share in wartime service. 

We should look upon ration banking as another oppor- 
tunity, such as our active participation in War Bond sales, 
to win goodwill by cooperation with government agencies 
to the fullest possible extent. This and other similar activities 
could well tend to definitely establish banking as “essential 
to the war effort.” 

We feel that these are opportunities to show the public 
how the American banking system dovetails with the Amer- 
ican way of life. Frankly, we want to leave no stone unturned 
so that we may be very much in the banking business when 
this war is over. 

E. L. PEARCE 
Vice-president and Cashier 


National Bank & Trust Company, Norwich, New York 


ATION banking is another wartime job that must be done, 
R and we have tried to handle it from that standpoint. 
We have a total of 225 accounts in our four offices. In each 
office an officer is responsible for the opening of accounts. 
Plenty of time is taken with each customer in an effort to 
eliminate any cause for misunderstanding or confusion. 

The difficulties encountered have been more of an annoy- 
ing character rather than of a serious nature. For instance, 
April was a heavy month with us in the opening of accounts 
and several errors occurred, so that when the statistical 
report for April was prepared much time was consumed. 
This was no fault of the system and we do not expect a 
recurrence. Another source of annoyance has been a few 
overdrafts caused by neglect of customers to deposit cou- 
pons to their accounts. There seemed to be some confusion 
on the part of merchants on this particular phase of it. With 
a better understanding on the part of depositors overdrafts 
have been almost entirely eliminated. 

We have received applications to open bank ration ac- 
counts from customers who have received ration certificates 
on a doctor’s prescription. Why, we do not know. It seemed 
to us that the customer should have a ration book. 

The elimination of the small institutional accounts such 
as school cafeterias and hospitals will be very helpful. 

We do not have an accurate cost record on our ration 
banking business. It is our general opinion, however, that 
the fees received are inadequate, although it may be possible 
that when we have become more accustomed to handling 
them and if the rules are not too often changed we may be 
able to reduce our costs. 

Otis A. THOMPSON 
President 
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“Our results are astonishing. 
194 prospects have actually 
come in to our department for 


additional information.” 


The above quotation is evi- 
dence of the results achieved 
by Purse Planned Promotion. 
We shall be happy to explain 
how our experience, in devel- 
oping trust business for others, 
may be helpful in developing 


trust business for you. 


“PURSE: 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Coupon Cremation 


Aw inquiry into the problem of dis- 
posing of deposited ration coupons dur- 
ing the Summer when bank heating 
plants are closed down was made re- 
cently by the New York State Bankers 
Association. It was found that most 
banks will use facilities already at hand. 


JOHN J. McCANN 


For example, the First NATIONAL 
BANK OF POUGHKEEPSIE, which is serv- 
ing 262 accounts, had fair success with 
a mesh burner, but with increased 
activity in the ration department found 
that it took two hours to cremate the 
monthly supply. Now, twice a month, 
two employees take the accumulated 
coupons to the city’s incinerator. 


Founded in the crucible of Civil War eighty 
years ago, Fireman’s Fund derived its name 
from the early-day Volunteer Fire Bri- 
gades that restored safety to its home city 
after a generation of ruinous conflagrations 


With the Nation again at war, firemen are courageously 
carrying on their battle against destruction throughout 
America, holding the line on the home front while our 
armed forces are forging new frontiers in world freedom. 
* Behind these fire fighters stands your Home Town 
Agent, helping you get your premium’s worth when misfor- 
tune strikes... mental comfort when it doesn’t. Over 11,000 
of these Home Town Agents represent 
Fireman’s Fund companies. 


STRENGTH 
PERMANENCE 


Fine 


Automobile Marine Casually » Gidelily + Surely 


IREMANS FUND GROU 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


Insurance Company 


OCCIDENTAL 


Insurance Company 


FIREMAN’'S FUND 


indemnity Company 


OCCIDENTAL 


Indemnity Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago 


DEPENDABLE 


Qos Angeles 


INSURANCE 


Boston 


SINCE 1863 


The BANK OF PorRT JEFFERSON has 
for many years maintained a concrete 
incinerator in its own backyard; any 
one of a variety of types can be built 
by the handy-man for a few dollars. The 
BANK OF WESTCHESTER, Larchmont, 
has worked out an arrangement with the 
janitors of nearby large apartment build- 
ings, all of which have adequate facil- 
ities. The BANK OF ROCKVILLE CENTRE 
Trust COMPANY uses city incinerator. 


Timely 


A SERIES of booklets released by the 
Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Rochester, New York, show 
how completely direct mail has been 
keyed to war appeals for new business— 
not only in text but in format and 
design. Tying-in with OPA driving ban, 
one folder announces “No Ban on 
Budget Checks,” another tells ‘“‘ How to 
Protect Your War Savings Bonds,” 
another asks ‘“‘Can We Do More to 
Help You Do More for Victory?” Cur- 
rent ads are sponsored in behalf of 
WAAC enlistments, an appeal to sup- 
port the Red Cross, manpower, War 
Bonds as graduate gifts, sending money 
overseas, and other angles of new busi- 
ness development. 


I.N.B. Route 


Tue INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL Bank of 
Detroit has a novel way of presenting 
its services. Tacked in an attractive 
folder is a “through ticket for the dura- 
tion,” a simulated railroad ticket which 
takes in all points on the route to finan- 
cial independence. Stubs give optional 
routes for the varied types of consumer 
loans, for banking-by-mail, etc. 


Service Men 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
San Antonio, Texas, sells a “‘stream- 
lined package service” to men in serv- 
ice and those about to join the colors. 
The whole story is contained in two 
simple leaflets. An announcement for 
general distribution, addressed to pro- 
spective inductees, lists the various 
services which are broadly referred to 
in government recommendations to 
newly enlisted personnel. A second 
folder, given to interested prospects, 
maps out an individual program for an 
agency account, estate account, will, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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“A crowded lobby on 
payroll days holds up 
important customers’”’ 


1. SPLIT TELLERS’ WINDOWS. A simple partition will do it. The 
customer presents his check for payment at the near side of the 
partition. He then steps on to the far side to receive his cash. 
There is no unnecessary delay as he counts it, because the teller 
meanwhile is taking care of the next man in line at the opposite 
side of the partition. This simple device has enabled tellers to 
handle up to 25 per cent more customers than usual. 


3. MAKE CHECKS EASY TO READ. Design corporation checks so 
that all essential—and only essential—information is at the right- 
hand end. The check above is an ideal example. Note that at the 
right, the teller and sorter can see at a glance the date, check 
number, amount of check (in figures) and signature. Everything 
they need to see is there, and there is no advertising or bookkeep- 
ing data to confuse them. 


FOR 
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2. SUGGEST STAGGERED PAYDAYS. Ask your large commercial 
accounts to pay on different days. Then every company is not 
paying on Friday or Saturday. For example, ask Factory “‘A’’ to 
pay on Wednesday, Department Store “B” on Thursday and 
Utility ““C’”’ on Friday. They will have to make the adjustment 
only once, on the first new payday. This saves their employees’ 
time in the bank, and cuts down the lines at your tellers’ windows. 


4. USE COLORED CHECKS. Different-colored paper for different 
accounts makes identification easy. A color background which 
contrasts sharply with pen-writing or typing is further insurance 
against error. And a paper that is easy to write on means checks 
that are easy to read. Your bank stationer will tell you that a 
good choice for your checks is Hammermill Safety, in 7 colors, 
3 surface designs. Send for sample book. 


N 
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METHODS— Continued 


property, income and other taxes, life 
insurance, business trust, etc. For the 
customer’s convenience forms are pro- 
vided for memoranda pertaining to the 
- final disposition of financial affairs. 

One feature of the plan permits the 
service man to designate power of 
attorney to be used by his family to 
make loans with the bank in the event 
of emergency. 


4-H Fund 


The CortLanp County (New York) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ASSOCIATION recently 
voted to establish a revolving loan fund, 


subscribed to by all of the county’s 
banks, and available to local 4-H Club 
boys and girls. Under the terms of the 
arrangement, any club member with the 
approval of the county 4-H leader may 
secure a low-interest loan on his own 
signature to carry on an approved proj- 
ect. The plan has been given consider- 
able publicity in the newspapers and 
offers possibilities for banks elsewhere 
seeking to establish good relations to 
the up-and-coming farmers. 


Collection Envelope 


A convenient customer bank envelope 
has been designed to facilitate collection 
items by the Union BANK & TRUST 


“All our strength 


is in our- union, 
all our danger is 


in discord.” 


— George Washin gton 


~COMMERCE 


Company, Los Angeles. The inside of the 
flap is printed with a notice-of-advice 
form. Upon receipt at the bank, the 
contents are immediately checked by 
the banking-by-mail department, where 
the perforated flap is receipted and re- 
turned to the customer-bank in a special 
open-face envelope together with a new 
collection envelope so that the corre. 
spondent bank has a perpetuating sup- 
ply. 

This advice saves time in collection 
and transit departments; assures correct 
address, and reduces errors. It is a 4% 
by 10% heavy manila self-addressed en- 
velope. 


Dollar Down 


President George W. Loft, Souts 
SHORE TrRusT ComPANny, Rockville Cen- 
tre, New York, decided to apply his 
own version of the instalment plan to 
War Bonds. During the 2nd Victory 
Loan Drive, his bank advertised the 
scheme to boost the total; the customer 
was asked to sign up for a certain num- 
ber of bonds and to start saving (or pur- 
chasing via deposits) on whatever in- 
stalment basis fitted his income. In less 
than 30 days, considerably over $100,000 
2% per cent bonds were sold on this 
time-payment plan. 

Bond Keeping 

The INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Detroit recently launched a War Bond 
safekeeping service which operates on 
the same principal as a savings account. 
Customers receive a passbook upon 
receipt of a dollar deposit, and are 
charged 25 cents per bond as items are 
deposited for safekeeping. The passbook 
keeps a record of the date bonds are 
deposited, serial number, maturity value 
and space for the entry record of each 
withdrawal. Both deposit and with- 
drawal slips are used in operating the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 


Miss Catherine Henderson, Royal Bank of 
Canada, demonstrates the “wrist blotter” 
—a clever adaptation of paper cuffs 
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EASILY ASSEMBLED. Stocked 
flat until ready for use—saves space. 
Quick, permanent assembly without 
the use of tools or fasteners. 


=} 


PATENTED DRAWER PULL. 
Drawer pull will not loosen nor pull 
thru the face of the drawer even 
under hardest usage. Hangs flat. 


POSITIVE STACKING. Special inter- 
locks securely seat sections together 
for stacking. Sections are locked both 


vertically and horizontally. No 
special tools or fasteners required. 


SAFE] STAK 


Today’s Transfer Storage File 


AFETSTAK meets the wartime necessity for a convenient, 

durable storage file. Made in legal, letter, invoice, check and 
tabulating card sizes. Furnished flat. Easily assembled. An efficient, 
accessible file for active or inactive records. 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION. SareTstak is made from 


a new, hard-surfaced, exceptionally strong Kraft board. Coated 
with green lacquer to match steel files and office furniture. Sections 
lock together securely without use of tools or glue. Drawers are 
triple thick front and back. Shells double thick at corners. Not 
affected by heat or moisture. 


EASY DRAWER OPERATION. Built to stack securely, 
drawers slide in and out without binding even when heavily loaded 
and highly stacked. A wax coating, and “rails” which carry the 
entire weight of drawers, complete the assurance of smoothly 
sliding drawers. 

SAFETSTAK is ready for immediate delivery. Ask your dealer 
or write to our Methods Division. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY + CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Complete service of locks 
and vaults by Diebold's 
factory trained men. 
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METHODS - Continued account. The cost is based on the actual 
clerical work involved; there is no an- 
nual charge. The service expires at 
maturity of bonds. 

Another type of bond keeping record 
is being issued to customers of the 

Kalamazoo’s last surviv. ELmmra (New York) Bank & Trust 

ing Civil War veteran, COMPANY. It is a simple folder of buff 

Smith H. Carlon, 96, turns jndex paper with a form listing date 

Bon purchased, maturity date and value, 

Netional Bank’ cost, number, series, and to whom is- 
sued. 

Regular safe deposit customers find 
them very useful in keeping a memo 
of their ‘Stake in Victory,” as the 
bank says. 


Institutional 


The first of a series of full-color page 
advertisements by the Irvinc Trust 
id "| Company of New York, designed to 
show how American banks are helping 
win the war, appeared in the May 31 
4 _ issue of Time. The campaign is sched- 
h ; d FE ay uled to run every third week until well 
W/ next year. 
at Correspon ent Each will be based on actual instances 
of Irving financing in the production of 
essentials for war. Emphasis throughout 
Ban ks Expect the campaign will be placed on the many 
wartime services being performed by 
commercial banks over the country. 
Year after year correspondent banks 
Correspondence Course 
receive from Central Hanover the Tue East River SAvincs BANK, 
: New York City, says its personnel train- 
service they want: speedy, accurate ing problem is being partially solved 


through a correspondence course of 
attention to regular banking business; training, entitled “A Bank Tells Its 


Story.” Published more or less regularly 
assistance on investment portfolios; each week, subjects cover significant 


historical background of the bank, rules 


intelligent cooperation at all times. and regulations governing operations 
procedure and public relations policies. 


CENTRAL Head office of Citizens National Trust & 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

NEW YORK 
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é Almost Any Inventory Is An A-1 Loan Source 


rs ‘‘Search those credit files... check that balance sheet’’ might well be the motto of banks 
desiring to increase their loan business — safely and profitably. For wherever a large inven- 
tory is listed, that customer may offer an opportunity for a substantial loan. In these days 
of transportation shortages and tremendous production, inventory loans backed by Lawrence 
System warehouse receipts perform a real service to the borrower — and to the bank. Almost 
any readily marketable inventory is sound collateral; and the raw or finished products can 
remain right on the borrower’s premises while normal marketing continues. Now is the time 
to know all the facts on Lawrence System field warehousing. Available from coast to coast, 
so contact the office nearest your bank. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Fran:isco: 37 Drumm St - Los Angeles: W. P. Story Bldg. 
> Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia + Kansas City + St. Louis - New Orleans + Charlotte, N. C + Jacksonville, Fic. 
Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle + Spokane + Honolulu 
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Deferment for Bank Men 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 
tional background and the relationship 
of his duties to essential war and civilian 
sneeds. 

In preparing to file a deferment re- 
quest for an employee, the bank per- 
sonnel officer should bear in mind that 
the Selective Service boards are author- 
ized to grant occupational deferment 
consideration only to men engaged in 
activities which meet one or more of the 
following: tests: 

(1) That the business is fulfilling a 
contract of the Army, Navy, Maritime 


Commission, or other governmental 
agencies engaged directly in war pro- 
duction; 

(2) That the business is performing a 
governmental service directly concerned 
with promoting or facilitating war 
production; 

(3) That the business is performing 
a service, governmental or private, 
directly concerned with providing food, 
clothing, shelter, health, safety, or other 
requisites of the civilian daily life in 
support of the war effort; 

(4) That the business is supplying 


The general manager is stalled in a strategic production sector. 
Records, reports, requisitions are piled high on his desk. Some- 
where the “paper work’’ of his army of clerks has failed. 

For modern business Parsons makes papers with a special “‘no- 
glare’ surface, that have consistently proved their ability to in- 
crease the efficiency of clerical and technical workers. 

Today, have your Printer or Lithographer submit samples and 
prices of Parsons-Papers for your business needs. You will be 
amazed at how little these papers cost and how much they can 
help increase the output of your staff. 


material under subcontracts for con- 
tracts included in a, b, or ¢ above; or, 

(5) That the business is producing 
raw material, manufacturing materials, 
supplies, or equipment, or performing 
services necessary for the fulfillment of 
contracts included in a, 6, c, or d above. 

The supplemental statement that is 
filed with Form 42-A should prove, 
first, thal the bank meets one or more 
of the five essentiality tests by en- 
gaging in such activities as freezing 
foreign funds, selling War Bonds, 
financing war industry, handling 
factory payrolls, providing service to 
military posts, administering the 
affairs of officers or men in service, 
or clearing ration coupons; second, 
that the employee for whom defer- 
ment is being requested carries re- 
sponsibilities directly related to the 
war effort services provided by the 
bank; and third, that the experience 
and training necessary for that em- 
ployee to perform his duties are 
not immediately available through 
any other person—making the em- 
ployee temporarily irreplaceable. The 
statement should also include an 
explanation of what is going to be 
done toward obtaining a replacement 
for the drafted employee during the 
deferment period. 

The bank is not granted any right to 
appear before a local board although it 
is reported that many local boards 
accord this privilege. 

If the local board refuses to grant 
occupational deferment for an essential 
employee, the bank may ask for a re- 
view of its request by the appeal board. 
If the appeal board upholds the local 
board, either the employer or the em- 
ployee may bring the matter to the 
attention of the state director with the 
request that the case be reopened. The 
state director may appeal the case to 
the President. 


Director of Economic Stabilization Fred M. 
Vinson, left, and his predecessor, James F. 
Byrnes, War Mobilization Office head 


Parsons Paper 


For a documents and forms 
of every description 


For accounting systems, records, certifi- 
cates and other permanent needs 


INDEX BRISTOLS 
TECHNICAL PAPERS 


For machine accounting, index record 
cards and general uses 


Made to your specifications for all types 
of special requirements 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY «-HOLYOKE, MASS. 


RARRIS @ EWING 
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Does Your Bank Need More Capital? 


If a bank hopes to obtain such an 
account in the face of competition, it 
must show a strong capital position, 
judged by strict banking standards. 

Until now, not many banks have been 
subject to excess profits taxation. As 
income continues to expand and as 
fewer deductible tax losses remain, this 
question will move into the practical 
classification. At this time, if not before, 
the desirability of having sufficient capi- 
tal so that growing income does not 
represent too high a rate of earnings 
upon capital funds, will become evident. 

As a basis for considering whether 
new capital is now needed, or may be- 
come desirable in the near future, these 
questions might be asked: 

(1) How much “free” equity does 
the bank now have, after deducting any 
preferred stock, substandard and criti- 
cized assets, fixed assets, etc.? 

(2) How does this “free” equity 
compare with deposits, total loans and 
investments, and loans and investments 
exclusive of government obligations? 

(3) How do these ratios compare with 
other banks of about our size and gen- 
eral location? 

(4) Have the relationships between 
our “free” equity, and deposits and 
earning assets, deteriorated in recent 
years, and, if so, to what extent? 

(5) If present deposit, loan and in- 
vestment trends continue, what will 
these ratios be in another year or two? 
Will deposits and earning assets have 
outstripped equity to the point where 
an unbalanced capital pyramid will have 
relegated our common stock interest to 
an undesirable position? 

(6) When the period of war financing 
is over, and when we hope that loans 
and corporate investments may again 
be available to us on a reasonable basis, 
will our present equity be sufficient to 
permit our handling this business on a 
conservative basis? 

(7) Do we still have preferred stock 
which was intended to tide us over an 
emergency period? If so, is it good busi- 
ness for us to continue this obligation 
senior to the common, when the condi- 
tions which justified assuming this 
obligation no longer prevail? 

(8) Would additional capital place 


our bank in a stronger competitive posi- 


tion for deposits and loans of those who 
place increasing stress on capital ade- 
quacy in making banking connections? 
(9) Would additional capital be of 
value in increasing our exemption from 
possible excess profits taxation? 
In many instances the nature of the 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


answers to these questions will be such 
that it will not seem necessary or desir- 
able to explore the possibilities for rais- 
ing additional capital at this time. In 
these cases, however, this self-analysis 
should have crystallized certain pre- 
vious impressions, and should have pro- 
duced tangible evidence to support of 
these views. This evidence should prove 
useful when the question of capital 
adequacy is raised. 

In the case of some banks, the answers 


“HOMES DEPARTMENT? 
THIRD FLOOR, MADAM” 


Department stores, with their huge traffic of 
home-minded buyers, are in the process of 
becoming a prolific source of new mortgage 
business. 

Since department stores already sell every- 
thing in the home, what more logical than 
selling the house itself? Fifty leading stores are 
already exhibiting models of Homasote Pre- 
cision-Built Homes. 

The response has been beyond belief. 70% 
of the people visiting the exhibits have ex- 
pressed a desire to join Homasote’s Own- 
Your-Own Home Club—starting now to save 
the down payment. 

Only a machine-perfect home—flexible in 
design to meet every need and taste—could 
make distribution of this kind and scope possi- 
ble—and permanently profitable. 

Engineered housing has produced that home. 
Machine-perfect in every detail, costing less to 
build and less to maintain, Homasote Homes 
may be of any size and style. 

Homasote Homes are demountable, and that 


to certain of the above questions may 
indicate the need for, or desirability of, 
increasing common stock equity. In 
such instances it then becomes per- 
tinent to inquire whether new capital 
can be raised upon terms which will be 
fair and attractive to both present and 
additional prospective stockholders. 
Some of the factors entering into an 
analysis of this question will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent article in BANK- 
ING. 


also means sound mortgage insurance, because 
(1) it protects the investment of both mortgagor 
and mortgagee should the character of the 
neighborhood change; and (2) it makes pos- 
sible changing the size of the house to suit 
changing needs. 


Research 


Homasote Precision-Built Construction is the 
result of 7 years and more than $300,000 
spent in exhaustive research and development. 
$6,000,000 of private homes, and $30,000,000 
in government war housing have proved it 
sound. Homasote Homes are eligible for F.H.A. 
insured mortgages and the most favorable 
terms offered by private mortgage companies 
and building and loan associations. 


Thus, private home financing is face-to-face 
with its greatest potential market. With the 
help of Homasote’s Own-Your-Own Home 
Club, department stores arecapturing a wealth 
of post-Victory business now, while banks 
are urging prospects to buy War Bonds for 
down payments. For details about Homasote 
Homes and Own-Your-Own Home Clubs, 
write HOMASOTECOMPANY, Trenton, N.J. 
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Heard Along Main Street 


Mostly News from Bankers in 


lieutenant EpwarD KEEVAN, former 
L member of the savings department 
staff, National Bank of Detroit, 
writes in the NV. B. D. Service Star: 
“T have had a great many interesting 
experiences since J last saw you—not to 
mention having traveled over 5,000 
miles. Life moves rapidly in the Army 


and we learn to orient ourselves quickly. 
Even though I have not been in Hawaii 
very long I already feel like a Kam- 
maina (old timer). 

“T have been shopping in Honolulu 
and swimming at the famed Waikiki 
Beach. An interesting visit was one I 
made to Pearl Harbor and Hickam 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


IN THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


USTOMERS of The Northern Trust Com- 

pany appreciate especially the complete- 
ness of the modern service rendered here in con- 
nection with Government securities. The Bond 
Department is staffed with men of long expe- 
rience and training in handling conservative 
investments. They have ready access to current 
information on all Government issues. Inquiries 
are invited concerning the purchase or sale of 
United States Government Securities. Orders 
are executed with dispatch. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephone: FRAnklin 7070 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Service 


Field. Some of the damage done on 
December 7 can still be seen and pro- 
vides visible evidence of why we have to 
‘remember Pearl Harbor.’ Some of my 
fellow officers who were here that fateful 
Sunday morning tell some hair-raising 
stories, but I won’t be able to pass them 
along until I get back.” 


Pilot Officer N. 
McConnaculk, 
Imperial, Sas- 
katchewan, for- 
mer member of 
the Royal Bank 
of Canada staff, 
reports to his bud- 
dies on the wa- 
ter problem in the desert. Writing from 
London, while on a well earned leave, 
he says: 

“The desert isn’t so bad and I might 
even say I enjoyed myself while out 
there. The only thing that really both- 
ered us was the sandstorms and the lack 


| of water. 


“Tt’s really wonderful what you can 
do with a little bit of water. For in- 
stance, there were five of us in a tent 
getting one bottle of water per day per 
man. We’d use very little of it during 
the day and save it up. When we had a 
fair amount of water we’d heat it, each 
would take a cupful and shave, then put 
it all in two half petrol tins and each 
take a bath, then it was put back on 
the fire again to heat for washing our 
clothes. Needless to say there was a 
trace of ‘tattle-tale gray’ in everything. 

“T did 32 trips out there, a total of 
281 hours. In those trips I went to Ben- 
ghazi, Martuba, El Aghelin, Derna, Be- 
nina, Buret-El-Hosum, Antela, Greece, 
an island near Greece, Gazala and 
Mekili. We had a few ‘shaky do’s’ but 
Jerry only hit us twice—once a light 
flak shell in the back and once a heavy 
one under the nose. I guess we were just 
lucky as there was plenty of stuff float- 
ing by.” 

Dusots “Buck” BEVIER, JR., left the 
teller’s line at the Broadway Burlingame 
branch of Bank of America, California, 
to answer the cal] to war duty. He joined 
the Navy. Every once in a while he 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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Writing Records 
In The and 


—_when you use Ga vings edger Cards of Inferior Suality 


When you buy Savings Ledger Cards you want a card that will 
last. That’s the kind Remington Rand has been selling to hundreds 
of satisfied banks from coast to coast. They’re made to last — and 
to give fast, easy reference for their entire life. 


How we do it is no secret. We simply make them better. Our work- 
men are masters of the trade — skilled craftsmen with a life-long 
pride in a fine product. A high percentage of new rag gives the 
resilience and “snap” that makes possible quick, easy fingering. Long, 
tough, pure fibres provide the durability that prevents dog-eared, 
torn tabs. Rotary cutting assures absolute uniformity in size — 
smooth easily fingered edges. 


The next time you need Ledger Cards, call your nearest Remington 


Rand office. Our extensive banking experience, and our thorough Savings Card Ledgers make all accounts 
analysis service are your assurance of complete satisfaction. instantly accessible. Forms may be 
easily pulled for posting. 


Jabs and numbered quides form a fast 
action keyboard. Reference is by Pass- 
book number — speedy, foolproof, cus- 
tomer satisfying. 


CARD TABS TO FIT EVERY NEED: , 


From plain, single digit tabs to tinted margins in many styles, Remington Rand 
can supply the precise card for your individual need. Double digit types offer 
speedy reference. Tinted tops, a different color for each thousand, assure accu- 
racy of replacement. Continuous tabs or additional center tabs protect numbers 
from bending and tearing. 


Seems” REMINGTON RAND INC. 


Division 
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A new corps of farm front fighters— 
7,029 Purina dealers and their em- 
ployees and 402 Purina Field Serv- 
ice Men—are volunteering their 
services to farmers the country over. 


How They'll Go To Work 
Beginning immediately, Purina deal- 
ers will call on farmers to help put 
into effect suggestions on manage- 
ment, sanitation, and feeding that 
will result in increased production 
and the best use of feed. Special 
wartime management action sheets 
and helpful food production circu- 
lars have been prepared to help get 
the job done. 


PURINA DEALERS VOLUNTEER 
SERVICES IN 


Food for Victory Crusade 


This farm front work will be sup- 
ported by a nationwide campaign of 
farm magazine and state farm paper 
advertising which will stress the im- 
portance of food, honor the farmer 
for the job he is doing, and give 
practical suggestions for improve- 
ment. A dramatic sound film, 
“Twenty Fighting Men,” will also 
soon be available for showing at 
local theatres. 


How The Banker Can Help 


The success of the “Food for Vic- 
tory Crusade” nationally and in any 
community depends largely upon 


Published in the Interest of Increased Food Production by 


PURINA MILLS 


“FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR AND WRITE THE 
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the cooperation and help which the 
Purina dealer and the Purina Field 
Service Man secure from local farm 
leaders. Important for his farmer 
contacts and community leadership 
is the local banker. 


If you are located in a town where 
there is a Purina dealer, ask him or 
the Purina Field Service Man how 
you can help to put this important 
national and local program into 
effect. Your ideas and your active 
help are needed to get this “Food 
for Victory Crusade” job done. 


PEACE”’ 
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MAIN STREE'T—Continued 

would write a brief letter home, saying 
simply that he was “O. K.” or “doing 
all right.” 

Then, according to Bankamerican, 
his dad, D. B. Bevier of the business 
extension department, San Francisco 
Headquarters, received through routine 
official channels a copy of a citation by 
Admiral W. F. Halsey, showing that, 
months before, Buck had been in battle 
and had been cited for “meritorious 
conduct in action.” 

It was in the crucial battle for the 
Solomon Islands last November, when 
the Japs made that determined bid to 
retake Guadalcanal. 

Buck was a member of a scout 
bomber crew. Again and again his plane 
took off from Henderson Field, bombed 
Jap ships, jousted in midair with Zeros 
until gasoline, bombs and bullets were 
exhausted, then returned to Henderson 
for more. 

As Admiral Halsey put it: “By his 
outstanding performance of duty he 
contributed in large measure to the 
glorious victory achieved.” And Buck 
forgot to mention this citation when he 
wrote home. 


icy 


a small 

world, Private 

Tom F. GuIDER 

of the Conti- 

nental Illinois 

National Bank 

and Trust Com- 

pany, Chicago, 

will tell you 

om you go clear around the globe to 

the country down-under and meet up 
with old chums. 

Seriously wounded in action in the 
South Pacific, Tom was evacuated to an 
American hospital somewhere in Aus- 
tralia; there to recuperate and ponder 
his well-earned honor, the Purple Heart 
medal. 

“Imagine my surprise,” he writes, 
“when I discovered Dick Dowdle from 
82nd and Loomis, with whom I went to 
Calumet, assisting the doctor in minor 
surgery. It really gave me a lift. 

“Then one evening as I was dozing 
off, I heard the ward boy mention Fred 
Quinn’s name—which instantly struck a 
chord in my mind. After a short inquiry, 
I found it was the same Fred who was a 
co-worker at Continental. So next morn- 
ing bright and early Fred, who is chap- 
lain’s assistant, paid me a visit, shower- 
ing me with shaving cream, cigarettes, 
Magazines and canned fruit. 

“Of course, my remaining days there 
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were spent in much reminiscing about 
old times and old friends. It sure was 
great to see these fellows again.” 


Another former 
member of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Na- 
tional staff, Lieu- 
tenant ROBERT A. 
HERMAN, gives a 

| \ cryptic appraisal of 
the scenery on the 


African front in typ- 
ical American style. 
Says he: 


“T was in Cairo and saw the pyra- 


mids, but would not recommend a trip 
just to see them. Cairo is a pretty good 
town. We could have had a lot of fun if 
we had been there a day or so longer. 

“When I flew over Jerusalem, it was 
at a rate of over 200 mph, and conse- 
quently I didn’t see much. We stopped 
near Baghdad, so five of us hired a taxi 
and drove 60 miles to see it. Well, it 
stinks! 

“The only beautiful things there are 
the Arabian mosques, and we were not 
allowed near them. Here the ‘wimmine’ 
wear veils, and after seeing one or two 
without them, I can understand why. 
We looked around, and don’t let anyone 
tell you they have harems over here, as 


Cleveland’s Public el 1845 


Years of “Growing Up” with Cleveland 


NINETY-EIGHT YEARS AGO The National City 
Bank onfered its first services to the ten thousand 


citizens of Cleveland. 


In the past ten years deposits have increased 
from less than 30 million dollars to over 300 
millions. Cleveland’s oldest bank regards this 


growth as a measure of service... 


as a re- 


sponsibility we shall make every effort to justify 


in the years ahead. 


As specialists in commercial banking, we are 


in close touch with wartime industry in the 


Cleveland area. Your inquiry is invited. 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Euclid at East Sixth % S145 % 


Terminal Tower Bldg. 
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we did not find any, and we looked! . . . 

“T am up for a trip to North Africa 
. . . I never know just where I will 
endup...” 


Major JAMEs H. PEnIck, on leave of 
absence as president of W. B. Worthen 
Company, Bankers, of Little Rock, is 
attending the School of Military Gov- 
ernment at Charlottesville, Virginia. At 
the completion of his course he expects 
to be assigned to duty as a fiscal spe- 
cialist in setting up banking systems, 
exchange, etc., in occupied territory. 

Major Penick, long active in banking, 
was a first lieutenant in World War I, 


leaving Washington and Lee University 
in April 1917 to enlist in the Army. He 
joined the staff of W. B. Worthen Com- 
pany, Bankers, in 1919. 

When he entered military service late 
in May he was a member of the Victory 
Fund Committee, Eighth Federal Re- 
serve District, the Arkansas War Fi- 
nance Committee, and the State Bank 
Board; and was chairman of the A.B.A. 
Committee on the American System 
of Banking. He has held numerous im- 
portant posts with the Association, in- 
cluding the presidency of the State 
Bank Division, 1941-42. Also, he has 
participated actively in the work of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


Summary of Annual Report for the Year 1942 


The annual report of the President and Directors covering operations of the 
Company for the year 1942 is being mailed to its stockholders. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


The audited income account of the Company for the year 1942, as compared with 


1941, is summarized as follows: 


Year 
1942 


Year Increase 
1941 over 1941 


Railway operating revenues 
Railway operating expenses 


-$306,254,193.49 $227,503,021.56 $78,751,171.93 
204,241,198.76 


160,918,417.51 43,322,781.25 


Net railway operating revenue $102,012,994.73 $ 66,584,604.05 $35,428,390.68 


Railway tax accruals (including 


Federal income taxes) 


Railway operating income..... 
Equipment and joint facility rents 
—Net Debit 


Net railway operating income. 
Other income 


Income available for fixed and 
other charges 
Fixed interest and other charges. . 


Income available for other pur- 
poses 
Other interest charges contingent 
only as to time of payment. . 
Audited net income.......... 


(D) Denotes decrease. 


25,054,012.87 


15,780,105.71 


9,273,907.16 


76,958,981.86 
7,400,263.88 


50,804,498.34 


4,507,373.81 


$26,154,483.52 
2,892,890.07 


69,558,717.98 
8,670,683.14 


46,297,124.53 
8,306,748.01 


78,229,401.12 
1,685,984.95 


54,603,872.54 
2,004,180.92 


$23,261,593.45 
363,935.13 


$23,625,528.58 
D 318,195.97 


76,543,416.17 
19,863,257.08 


52,599,691.62 
20,141,033.67 


$23,943,724.55 
D 277,776.59 


56,680,159.09 
11,356.562.50 


32,458,657.95 
11,366,775.00 


$ 45,323,596.59 


$ 21,091,882.95 


$24,221,501.14 


D 10,212.50 
$24,231,713.64 


This summary does not give effect to an appropriation for capital fund which is deductible from 
“Income available for other purposes"’ and before contingent interest charges; to the appropriation from 
net income for oaking fund; nor to certain adjustments to conform to the provisions of the Modification 


Plan of August 15, 1 


38, all of which are dealt with fully in the annual report. 


There was a net decrease of $11,572,108.85 in outstanding interest bearing obligations made during 
the year, including $3,000,000 of Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R. Co. General 


which matured June 1, 1942. 


ortgage 5% Bonds 


The recorded investment of the Company in property used in transportation service as of December 
31, 1942, is $1,005,867,783.46 against which depreciation has accrued in the amount of $118,647,600.50, 
leaving the net recorded value $887,220,182.96. 


Through the medium of a conditional sale agreement three multiple-unit Diesel electric freight loco- 
motives were acquired and placed in service during 1942 and there were also acquired and placed in 


service 687 new steel freight-train cars. To accommodate increased traffi 


ic 50 caboose cars were con- 


structed at Company shops. Four locomotives, two passenger-train cars, 81 freight-train cars, and some 


work equipment were rebuilt and modernized at Company shops. During the same period 


28 locomotives, 


two passenger-train cars, 173 freight-train cars and some miscellaneous equipment were retired from 
service because of obsolescence or other causes. 


In March, 1942, the Company placed orders for early delivery of 1,000 box cars and 1,000 hopper cars, 


each of 50 tons capacity, but because of restrictions emanatin; 
+ ag, eee was not allotted to the Company; however, under a 


the 
time in 1943 


from the War Production Board this 
rective recently issued by that Board, 
ompany is permitted to acquire 525 composite hopper cars which are expected to be received some 


The Directors of the Company authorized the acquisition of three multiple-unit Diesel freight loco- 


Major Penick 


Have You Heard? 


KENTON R. CRAVENS, chairman of 
the A.B.A. Consumer Credit Council, 
became vice-president of the Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, on July 1. He had 
previously been a vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company and during 
most of the past two years helped set up 
government regulations for the control 
of consumer credit. 

JosePH F. RINGLAND has been: ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. He was 
formerly president of the Empire Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Joun H. Annis has been made execu- 
tive vice-president of the Camden (New 
Jersey) Trust Company. 

J. C. Rovensky has resigned as As- 
sistant Coordinator of Inter-American 
affairs, to return to his position as vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank. 

Mark J. Icoe has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. An alumnus 
of The Graduate School of Banking, 
Mr. IcoeE was recently president of the 
Philadelphia Conference, National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. 


Gold Star 


Cadet STAFFORD, formerly 
of The First National Bank of 
Memphis, was fatally injured in a 
plane crash near Gadsden, Ala- 
bama, on May 18. An interesting 
letter from him to his bank’s 
publication was reprinted in the 
June issue of BANKING. 


motives and twenty-five Diesel switching locomotives, and it is now anticipated that, pursuant to ordérs 
placed with manufacturers, a number of these units will be delivered during 1943. Recently, orders were 
placed for twenty heavy freight locomotives which have been scheduled for delivery during the closing 
months of this year. 

Ten Diesel switching locomotives were ordered last year for service within the Chicago switching area, 
six of which were delivered in 1942 and four in the early months of this year, and the acquisition of nine 
similar locomotives, for service in the Staten Island area of New York City, has been authorized. 


Railway tax accruals, an uncontrollable item of expense, for the year 1942 saqegneed $25,054,012.87, 


an increase over 1941 of $9,273,907.16, or 58.77%, of which $18,065,239.16 is for 
and capital stock taxes, and the remainder, or $6.988,773.71, for state and local taxes. Taxes for th 
absorbed 24.56 cents out of each dollar of net operating revenue and were equivalent to $4.00 and $8. 
per share respectively on Company's preferred and common stock outstanding, on which no dividends 
were paid and, together with miscellaneous tax accruals, were equivalent to A rs r a 

. Wuite, President 


eral income, pay roll 
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Bank Aid to Small Business 


son, chairman of the Smaller War 

Plants Corporation, in a letter to 
A.B.A. President W. L. Hemingway re- 
quested the cooperation of the banks 
in a campaign to help small business 
concerns, adversely affected by the 
emergency, to survive. 

General Johnson’s proposal, embrac- 
ing a 10-point program for the banks, 
was immediately forwarded to the exec- 
utives of the state associations by Mr. 
Hemingway, who asked their coopera- 
tion in acquainting the banks with the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation’s re- 
quest for help. 


Bene General Robert W. John- 


Ten Steps 


In developing a program for helping 
small plants locally, the proposal said, 
banks are urged to designate some 
properly disposed and properly quali- 
fied executive whose responsibility it 
should be, among other things, to take 
the following steps: 

“1. To analyze manufacturing ac- 
counts, loans, etc., to determine 
what companies having relations 
with the bank are adversely af- 
fected by the impact of war and 
limitations on their normal opera- 
tions. 

. To consult the heads of such firms 
and determine in what lines of 
local manufacture, military or 
otherwise, each firm could apply 
its facilities, and manpower. 

‘ 3. To examine the possibility of the 
larger and busier manufacturing 
customers of the bank sharing 
some part of their load with such 
distressed smaller plants. 

. To arrange meetings at bank or in 
plants of representatives of both 
groups between whom such col- 
laboration appears to be possible. 

‘ 5. To act as liaison if effecting some 
working plan between them. 

. To enlist when needed the services 
of Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion’s nearest field office for han- 
dling any special elements of a 
technical or financial nature, which 
cannot be covered by the banks 
or manufacturers involved. 

. To coordinate such activities of 
a given bank with similar action of 
other banks in order to effect such 
manufacturing arrangements with 
such other banks’ customers when 
the clients of any single bank can- 
not effectively be matched. 
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“ 8. To obtain special price allowances, 
through the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation when cost differen- 
tials would otherwise defeat such 
a ‘share the work’ arrangement. 

. To learn from a representative of 
the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration’s nearest office the pur- 
poses, policies, procedures, which 
the Corporation has set up to help 
solve the problems of small busi- 
ness. 


“10. To be a constructive, alert, re- 
sourceful intermediary in bringing 
about such broader distribution of 
the current production load, so 
that by such increased participa- 
tion on the part of the smaller en- 
terprises, local values, payrolls, 
etc., may be more soundly sus- 
tained and the unearned penalties 
of war may not crush and kill the 
numerous and valuable firms thus 
affected.” 


EAGLE-A 


PAPERS 


PRESTIGE 
with Eagle-A Agawam Bond 


The personal representative that 1s well-tailored, faultlessly groomed, 1s 
one of the most valuable assets any company can possess, since he 
commands attention before he utters a word. Letters are no different. 
The reader receptively approves the crisp feel and appearance of character 
and prestige of an all rag sheet. 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND s made of 100% new rags. It does provide 
that crisp, expensive “feel” that carries the writer's implied message — a 
symbol of what he is and what he does. 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM ONION SKIN 1s a companion line in a thin, 
very light weight paper. It, too, 1s 100% rag content and serves as that 
same ambassador of trim dignity as the Bond weight even when used as 
fast-pace air mail or bulky correspondence. 


For continuity in appearance use EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 
ENVELOPES-TO-MATCH made in standard sizes. 


Ask your Printer, Lithographer, Engraver or Stationer to show you 
samples of these Superior Eagle-A Papers. 


EAGLE-A Sat-G: 
AGAWAM BOND  Gyawam Onion Shin 
100% RAG U.S.A. MADE IN U.S.A. 


Facsimile Watermarks 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE—(continued) 


New York’s First Bank Personal Trusts 
Established 1784 all! Since 1830 


£8 WALL 


“We Must Beware” 


... said WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“We must beware of trying 
to build a society in which 
nobody counts for any- 
thing except a politician or 
an official, a society where 
enterprise gains no reward, 


and thrift no privileges.” 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 
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BANKING’ Advertisers 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Klav- Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES . 
The Caples Company 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION. 69 


Charles E. Vautrain Associates, Inc. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY . Cover Ii 


Ivey & Ellington, Inc. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 68 


Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc. 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Advertising Creators 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK.... 


Cowon & Dengler, Inc. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
Doremus and Company 


BANK OF NEW YORK 
Doremus and Company 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Lid. 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
The McCormick-Armstrong Company 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY. 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


CASE, J. |, COMPANY 
Western Advertising Agency 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK & TRUST 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 


DELUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC. 
Presbo, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


163rd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 


DEVINE, C. J. & COMPANY 
Doremus and Company 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
Sweeney & James Company 


DOOLY, JR., OSCAR E. 
Robert E. Clarke and Associates 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY.... 
Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
Freitag Advertising Agency, Inc. 


July, 1943 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY Cover IV 


Reincke-Ellis- Youngreen & Finn, Inc. 


HALSEY, STUART & COMPANY, INC 
Doremus and Company 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


HOMASOTE COMPANY 


Doremus & Company 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
Kelly-Nason, Inc. 


LAMONTE, GEORGE & SON 


Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MAY, GEORGE S., COMPANY 
Jim Duffy, Inc. 


MAYFAIR HOTEL 
Gardner Advertising Company 


MERCANTILE COMMERCE BANK & TRUST 


Oakleigh R. French & Associates 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, HOUSTON 
Ritchie Advertising Agency 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
J. L. S. Serymgeour 
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NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY... 
N. W. Ayer & Son, inc. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND. . 
McCann-Frickson, Inc. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON.. 
Doremus and Company 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 
Coolidge Advertising Company 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY.... 


Charles E. Vautrain Associates, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Benjamin Eshleman Company 


PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Rose-Martin, Inc. 


PURINA MILLS 
Gardner Advertising Company 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


RANKIN, R. G., & COMPANY 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


REMINGTON-RAND, INC. 
leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
World Wide Advertising Corporation 


WILLARD HOTEL 


Romer Advertising Service 


ZIFF DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Evans Associates, Inc. 
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cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on June 4, 1943. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 


May 19, 1943 


DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


On June 4, a quarterly dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (134%) per share on the 
Preferred Capital Stock of the above corpora- 
tion was declared by the Board of Directors, 
payable July 1, 1943, to stockholders of record 
on the books of the Company at the close of 
business on June 23, 1943. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


FULTON 


CORRES PONDEN T SERVICE 


Do You Have a REAL ESTATE 
PROBLEM in the MIAMI AREA? 


We're equipped to render a complete realty service 
+. appraisals, liquidation, renting, management. 
For reterence write your corres} ondent bank; write 
us regarding your problem. 
OSCAR E. DOOLY, JR., Realtors 
Ingraham Building Miami, Florida 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


HE OUTLOOK. In all branches of commerce and 
industry there is a great deal more thinking about 
post-war problems than appears on the surface. 
Now and then someone speaks up to say that it is too 
soon to be counting peacetime chickens. Obviously, ex- 
cept to those inclined toward wishfulness, the war is far 
from won, but nothing can stop post-war thinking by 
business and nothing should. 


@ WORKING TOGETHER. In this connection some- 
thing vital has been happening which has not received 
the notice it deserves. It is the wide trend toward closer 
cooperation and teamwork between the competing 
companies in various fields of activity. 

Cooperation is nothing new to business in this coun- 
try where the idea of association has had its highest de- 
velopment. The fact about this present trend which 
makes it important is chiefly the degree to which di- 
vergent interests are being submerged for the good of a 
common objective. 


@ NOT UNIVERSAL BUT ALMOST. Another dis- 
tinguishing thing about it is that this move toward 
compactness of policies and less of everybody-for-him- 
self is almost unanimous. It shows itself in varying 
degrees in different groups, depending on the special 
circumstances in each case, but has gone farthest in 
those industries which have been affected most by the 
war. The reason for this is that important inventions, 
technical improvements and scientific discoveries grow- 
ing out of war production have been made available to 
all and this has tended toward the leveling of barriers. 


e STILL MORE TO THE POINT. All this is a good 
augury for the health and safety of independent enter- 
prise and is something nice to come home to at a time 
when a good part of the business horizon is filled with 
tax worries, renegotiation of government contracts, 
regulations that are hard to understand, priority con- 
fusion, manpower losses and problems of every kind. 

Not only is this all-for-one trend apparent among the 
units of a particular group but it has a larger aspect 
which may be even more interesting in its possibilities. 

One of the main weaknesses that business has had to 
contend with in countering attacks on itself these past 
few years has been its inability to stand together. One 
of a group would be unfairly tagged for some reason or 
other and the rest would observe the proceedings from 
the sidelines somewhat in the nature of disinterested 
parties, feeling pretty good that they were not “it” for 
the time being. Naturally this simplified very much the 
work of the opponents of private business. 

However, the reason for this new thing we are talking 
about here springs from something much deeper than the 
inclination to stand together for mutual protection. It 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS~ 


reflects a growing sense of responsibility and service. — 

There is proof enough in current business news al- © 
though the trend is best reflected in a great deal of the © 
advertising that is now appearing. The advertisements ~ 
more and more frequently take an industry-wide point 
of view or they speak for private enterprise as a whole. © 

There is, for example, the series of advertisements now 
being run by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. These 
call attention to all the well known bulwarks of American 
community life, one after another—the various public 
utilities, the merchants, the banks, the schools, churches, 
the manufacturing plants, and all the many basic 
activities. 

Across the border in the north, the Royal Bank of 
Canada is sponsoring a series dramatizing the accom- 
plishments of private enterprise in developing automo- 
biles, home comforts and all the things that make up 
modern living. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is doing 
much the same thing effectively by radio and in other 
ways. And, to mention just one other example, the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers has a program in- 
tended to create better understanding between the 
farmers and business. It represents a cooperative move- 
ment of equipment manufacturers, truck companies, 


feed producers, dairy companies, and those who buy 
from farmers. 


e THAT OLD PARADOX. Meanwhile war production 
rises. At the same time confusion in government con- 
trols increases but this has been going on so long now 
that it might be called one of the greatest paradoxes of 
all time. 

The maze of controls which are supposed to keep 
prices, wages, outputs and the rest of it running smoothly, 
seem to have everything under the sun wrong with them. 
Yet production goes right on surprising itself. 


@ WHERE BUSINESS LIVES. For a realistic view of 
the business picture it is often a good thing to go straight 
to where business lives, to the stores, factories and 
banks, away from the controls, charts and meters, into 
the places where business is actually going on. 

BANKING’s composite closeup of Main Street through- 
out the country shows a striking uniformity: Retail 
business good, stores unable to replenish stocks, pay- 
rolls higher than ever, bank deposits up, loans down, 
farmers prosperous although crop outlook generally is 
below last year. Farm labor is still problem number one. 
Farmers are paying their debts, including mortgages on 
their farms. Housing is a severe problem everywhere, 
varying in accordance with the amount of war work in 
each community. Industry’s chief difficulty is trying to 
steer safely through the narrows between taxes, wages, 
ceilings, and the competition for manpower. 
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